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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


On the Origin and Ramifications of the English 
Language: preceded by an Inquiry into the 
Primitive Seats, Early Migrations, and Final 
Settlements of the principal European Nations. 
By Henry Welsford, Esq. Svo. Longmans. 


Puito.ocy has of late occupied much atten- 
tion; and although it often tends to devious 
paths and intricate mazes, misleads by false 
lights, and not unfrequently places its votaries 
in most ridiculous positions, yet, under judi- 
cious management, we consider it the surest 
guide to the origin of nations, We hold, how- 
ever, that an etymology to be certain should be 
derived from one language—the meaning of a 
name derived from more than one must be 
doubtful and deceptive. Names of places should 
be descriptive of their quality in locality and 
circumstance, and should be given in the lan- 
guage of the people who conferred them; they 
should not be made up of syllables taken from 
several tongues, if we are seriously called upon 
to credit them. 

Most nations of antiquity had two denomina- 
tions: what they called themselves, and what 
they were called by their neighbours. Many 
names were but of sections of the same people, 
who derived their appellation from peculiarity 
of locality or pursuit, from their residence on 
mountains, rocky or flat shores, rivers, &c. 
Thus the people of Italy were called Tyrrhe- 
nians, Tuscans, Oscans, Umbri, Ligures, &c., 
but they were all the same race. The Celta of 
Gaul were divided into many denominations, as 
Edui, Nervii, Unelli, Eburovices, &c., but 
they were all Celt, 

Mr. Welsford has travelled in the beaten 
track of his predecessors, and fallen into the 
same mistakes. In his preface, he says two 
errors have prevailed both among English and 
German writers: Ist, That ancient Scandinavia 
has been limited to Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, 2d, That the Celte and Cynete men- 
tioned by Herodotus were distinct races from 
the Scythians or Thracians, who were and are 
considered the progenitors of the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic race. 

As to the first, we were not aware that either 
English or German writers had confined an- 
cient Scandinavia to such narrow limits, or 
supposed that the hordes who overcame the 
Roman empire could have proceeded from so 
small a country, nor do we think such a notion 
is extensively prevalent. With respect to the 
second, we are satisfied that the error is with 
Mr. Welsford himself: the Celta and Scythe 
certainly were distinct races, and spoke radi- 
cally different languages, as is plainly stated 
by Tacitus in his account of the Germans. 
“No one doubts,” says Mr. Welsford, “ the 
difference between the Irish and Welsh, and 
the German and English; but that proves no- 
thing with respect to the Celta and Scythians 
of the age of Herodotus, or even of Jornandes, 
a thousand years later.’ This is begging the 
question. The Irish is admitted to be unmixed 
Celtic; and although it may be somewhat 
changed, it still bears internal evidence of 
genuine descent from the tongue spoken in the 





days of Cesar and Tacitus. Herodotus says 
little about the Celta, and that by hearsay. 

Mr. Welsford has misrepresented Dr. Percy, 
bishop of Dromore: so far from exerting all his 
efforts to prove the Welsh and Irish to be radi- 
cally different languages, he merely states that 
he could not discover the affinity, or even any 
similarity, between them ; and our best Gaelic 
scholars are of the bishop’s opinion. From our 
own acquaintance with both languages, we can 
fearlessly assert the same. But with respect 
to the Scythic and Celtic being radically differ- 
ent, no well-informed scholar can have any 
doubt. 

The study of the Gaelic has lately occupied 
much attention, and it is daily becoming more 
familiar. Much progress has been made; dic- 
tionaries and grammars, and other elementary 
works, have been published, which have enabled 
us to make comparisons, and unveiled the mys- 
tery which so long hung over that language. 
Any one now can examine for himself, and we 
consider no opinion of value without such a 
comparison. The Gaelic language will now 
take its just position, and be appreciated by the 
learned at its true value and importance. As 
the tongue spoken by the Britons, Gauls, and 
Irish of Cesar’s day, it is entitled to respect; as 
that of the more ancient inhabitants of Spain 
and Italy (to which it has no contemptible pre- 
tensions, and may, notwithstanding the reluc- 
tance to admit proof, have its claim established, 
and should it be done), what an important means 
will it prove in philological inquiry: a compa- 
rison of the Etruscan with the Celtic has been 
already made, and with much promise of the 
success we have anticipated. 

Mr. Welsford justly condemns the absurdity 
of the Greek genealogical derivations of the 
names of nations from kings and heroes. He 
is quite right when he says: “‘ The Greeks were 
avowedly ignorant of all languages but their 
own, and whatever they wanted in knowledge 
they made up for by invention.’ 

It would greatly exceed our limits were we 
to give extracts sufficient to possess our readers 
with our author’s views, which it is but just to 
say are condensed and clearly expressed. We 
must content ourselves with a few general heads. 

“The leading circumstances which appear to 
me to have given names to the great divisions 
of the human race * * * may be conveniently 
arranged under six general heads or divisions, 
viz.: 1. climate; 2. locality, chiefly with refer- 
ence to latitude or distance from the pole; 
3. abode, whether in houses, tents, or waggons; 
4. food, with reference to that which constituted | 
the principal article of subsistence ; 5. religion, | 
or the names of the divinities they worshipped ; 
6. habits, with reference to their mode of life, | 
and the degree of civilisation they had attained, | 
whether stationary or erratic, whether hunters, | 
shepherds, or agriculturists, whether fighting | 
on foot, on horseback, or in chariots.’’ 

We confess we think a better arrangement | 
might have been made, nor do we think Mr. | 
Welsford has made the most of it as it stands. 
He takes for granted, what no one will question, 
that the regions of southern Asia was the ear- 
liest seat of the human race ; and then proceeds | 
to prove “ that the Arabic language was in ex- 





istence when the book of Genesis was written,” 
whether that book was the production of Moses, 
“ or of some author anterior to him. * * * In 
Genesis ii. 14 (Hebrew), the river Euphrates is 
denominated by the radical letters ‘ Phrt,’ and 
with the vowel-points ‘ Pherat,’ or ‘ Pherath.’ 
On turning to the Hebrew lexicon we find the 
word in its regular place as a proper name, but 
without any other information whatever; on 
opening the Arabic, however, at the radical let- 
ters ‘ Frat,’ pronounced by the Arabs ‘ Furat,’ 
we find the first meaning to be ‘ very fine sweet 
water,’ and the second ‘ the river Euphrates.’ 
‘Frat,’ therefore, primarily was significant; and 
itis hardly possible to entertain a doubt that 
the Arabic word was the original, and the He- 
brew the derivative. * * * In Richardson, T 
find ‘ Dachil’ as an Arabic word, with the mean- 
ing of ‘a branch,’—the river Tigris. With the 
Hebrew definite article hay (h) prefixed and 
coalescing, this word supplies the etymology of 
‘ Hiddekel.’”’ (pp. 20, 21.) 

We do not dispute the antiquity of the Arabic, 
nor is it necessary ; but we must observe, that it 
was not necessary to travel out of the Hebrew 
for a meaning of the names ‘ Euphrates’ and 
‘Hiddekel,’ and, we think, more appropriate than 
those of Mr. Welsford. The meaning of the 
word mp ‘frath’ in the Hebrew text is fruitful- 
ness, from ;mp to bear fruit,—a most appropriate 
name to the Euphrates, which rendered the 
country about it the most fruitful in the world. 
The ‘ Hiddekel,’ 1m chid, fierce, raging, 5p kel, 
rapid, swift, nimble. The Tigris exactly an- 
swers this description. But the translation 
‘ Dachil,’ a branch, is inappropriate. A branch 
of what? surely not of the Euphrates, for the 
two rivers were not originally connected, but 
had separate mouths; and the bed of the 
Euphrates being so much higher than that of 
the Tigris, when a canal was made to connect 
the two, the natural consequence was to draw 
all the water of the former into the latter, and 
to dry up its mouth, which changed the fruitful 
plains of Shinaar into an arid wilderness. Mo- 
dern engineers would have foreseen this result ; 
and Mr. Welsford would not have made the 
assertion had he better understood Hebrew 
roots. 

We cannot admit the truth of Mr. Welsford’s 
assertion, that “ the Sanskrit is universally al- 
lowed to be one of the oldest languages in ex- 
istence.”” Many learned men think otherwise ; 
the perfection of its construction is a strong 
argument against its antiquity. The Sanskrit 
alphabet, also, has the appearance of being a 
modification of the Ethiopic. 

We now give a specimen of Mr. Welsford’s 
method of derivation : 

“* Sarm (Persic), cold. 
Hiat (Arabic), life. 
Ian (Sanskrit), man or person.” 
To make up the name ‘ Sarmatian’ he borrows 
words from three languages!! The most hardy 
and venturous of preceding philologists have 
not gone so far. 

In explaining Cimmerian, he culls monosyl- 

lables from the Egyptian, Hebrew, Arabic, Per- 


| sic, and Sanskrit! ! 


We can give but one more, which we select 
for the edification of our Celtic readers; to wit: 
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 Galate and Galatian— 
Gala (Greek), milk. 
Hiat (Arabic), life. 
Zan (Sanskrit), a man, or person. 
Gael and Gaul from Galate by contraction.” 

Had Mr. Welsford been acquainted with the 
Gaelic language, or with the Hebrew, he would 
not have ventured such etymologies or asser- 
tions, or fallen into such errors. His farther 
gambols in explaining Scandinavia, &c., we 
cannot follow, but they are of the same charac- 
ter. Such are the deviations from common 
sense into which learned (?) men are led by ety- 
mological investigation. 

The chapter on the principle of population 
shews the author to be a disciple of Malthus, 
and an enemy to the corn-laws, which he de- 
clares to be “ one of the greatest deformities in 
modern economical legislation ;” and considers 
emigration as the natural and legitimate cure 
of over- population, adding: “ There is America 
to be peopled, Africa to be civilised, Asia to be 
ameliorated, and great part of Europe itself to 
be redeemed from the yoke of civil and religious 
tyranny, and placed under the sway of wise, 
equal, and beneficent laws.” 

Mr. W. divides modern Europe into four 
great classes, or families: 1. Celtic; 2. Slavo- 
nic; 3. Gothic; 4. Languages derived from the 
Latin. Following Pinkerton and Dr. Prichard, 
he says: “Celtic is said to be still spoken in 
Treland, the highlands of Scotland, the isle of 
Man, Wales, and Brittany in France.” 

The Welsh and Bas Breton we have already 
denied to be Celtic. We consider the Welsh to 
be the descendants of the Picts, to oppose whom 
the Saxons were called over by the Roman Bri- 
tons. They conquered Wales and Cornwall, 
and perhaps Britanny, at the same period the 
Saxons conquered England. The Welsh de- 
clare their ancestors came from Scotland; and 
the topographic names in the east of that coun- 
try are Welsh, as Aberbrothick, Abernethy, 
Aberdour, &c. &c., while the like names in 
Wales are all Gaelic. Tacitus also tells us the 
Caledonians were of a florid, ruddy complexion, 
which indicated a German or northern origin; 
while the Silures and Britons of the south were 
swarthy, and indicated an eastern origin. The 
Welsh also never called themselves Gael, or 
Celt, but always Cymry. The Cimbri com- 
bated and destroyed by Marius were a northern 
people, and were so called by the Gauls, who, 
being Celtwz, called them Teutones, or northern 
men, from TUATH north, and DAVINE people ; the 
Cimbri being in fact the same people as the 
Teutones. 

Tacitus tells us the first colonists came to 
Europe in ships, and all other evidence of his- 
tory tends to shew that fact: the Celte were 
those colonies who, having first colonised the 
Mediterranean, passed the straits of Gibraltar 
and peopled the coasts of Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Ireland. The only great commercial na- 
vigating people of great antiqnity were the 
Pheenicians of Tyre, who were afterwards known 
as Pelasgoi, Tyrrhenians, Getuli, Galate, and 
Celtz,—the first people who settled Italy also. 
Mr. Welsford, at the close of his work, comes 
to this conclusion, somewhat unexpectedly to 
us as far as Britain is concerned. In his chap- 
ter on the earliest inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland is the following passage :— 

“In the third ode of his first book, Horace 
exclaims: 

‘ Illi robur et ws triplex 
Cirea pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit Pelago ratem 
Primus.’ 
And I think it almost a matter of demonstra- 
tion that the first navigator to and coloniser of 





Britain was a Pheenician, or Celt-Iberian. I 
say so, because the earliest names of the coun- 
try point unequivocally to such an origin; and 
if the country had had a name, the new comer 
could have no inducement to bestow another 
upon it: the probability therefore is, that those 
who discovered it alsv colonised it.” 

Although this paragraph is altogether incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of Mr. Welsford’s 
arguments and conclusions, we hail it with sa- 
tisfaction as the forced result of testimony on 
his mind at the eleventh hour. It is a remark- 
able fact, that the Phcenicians, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, called their first and nearest 
insular acquirement (Cyprus) Yarna, which is 
the same as their last and farthest, Jerne, or 
Ireland. Both words signify the western,—1ar, 
west; NA, the. 

Mr. Welsford’s chapters on etymology in ge- 
neral, the sources of the English language, and 
its connexion with and descent from the Maso- 
Gothic, and his comparison of the languages of 
Europe with those of Asia, will well repay the 
perusal. We cannot acknowledge the identity 


of the Mzso-Goths with the Mysians; and con- 
sider many other of his deductions erroneous. 
Still there is much in his volume worthy of 
attention, and considerable value in this con- 
tribution to ethnological philology. 





The Negotiations for the Peace of the Dardanelles 
in 1808-9 ; with Despatches and Official Docu- 
ments. By the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
Adair, G.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans. 

Tuts work is a sequel to Sir Robert’s memoir 

of his mission to Vienna in 1806, and equally 

meant to obtain a fair consideration for his 
diplomatic services. It opens up many of the 
springs of Eastern policy, and affords curi- 
ous insight into the affairs and wishes of 
countries with which the British public are very 
little acquainted. In this sense we consider it 
to be a meritorious contribution to history ; 
though we must, in the first instance, direct at- 
tention to the personal affair which we find dis- 
cussed in the preface. Here the author informs 
us he would have contented himself with simply 
printing the documents, but for the recent pub- 
lication of the Earl of Malmesbury’s Diaries and 

Correspondence. 

“ There is (he proceeds to state) in that work 
an entry conveying a censure on my appoint- 
ment to both the above missions [i. e. Vienna 
andConstantinople]. It is as follows:—‘A****, 
contrary to the assurances Canning had given 
to A’Court, remained at Vienna after Lord 
Pembroke’s departure, till war was declared. 
Canning then appointed him ambassador to 
Turkey, though he could not but know he was 
attached to the opposition, and communicated 
with them, and though not without abilities, 
such a dupe to women that no secret was safe 
with him. This Fox, his intimate friend and 
patron, knew so well, that when he named him 
for Vienna, he stipulated that Mrs. A**** (a 
French woman) should not go with him, and 
that if ever she followed him, his mission should 
cease. Yet she did go, after Fox’s death, and 
Canning suffered A**** to remain at Vienna, 
and employed him elsewhere.’ Lord Malmes- 
bury was thus pleased to write; and his grand- 
son thinks it decorous to publish the above 


passage, where an event in my private life is | 


brought before the world as constituting an un- 
fitness in me for public trust. I find myself, 
therefore, most unwillingly obliged to add a 
few prefatory remarks to this publication, and 
to enter more fully than it would otherwise have 
been fit to do into the circumstances of my no- 
mination to these missions. And first, I will 





not be above acknowledging that, when I read 
the above passage, it gave me pain. Without 
knowing much of each other, Lord Malmesbury 
and myself had belonged at one time to the same 
party ; and there subsisted among the Whigs of 
those days, to whom his lordship had attached 
himself, from the first to the last, from the old- 
est to the youngest, an union and good under- 
standing so cordial—such a freemasonry, it 
might be called, in our connexion, derived 
from the steady and honourable pursuit of a 
common public object, that I almost felt myself 
entitled to the benefit of his good-will in after- 
life ; and little did I dream that, in the inter- 
change of mutual civilities, he was bending an 
evil eye upon me all the while, and fitting me 
for a future day ‘to the slider of his guillotine,’ 
As for the noble editor, if he can reconcile the 
publication of this passage to what he may pos- 
sess of that inward moral sense which is the 
foundation of all good taste as well as good 
breeding, I shall say nothing to him, except 
that I am thankful to have been brought up in 
a different school. But the aspersions to which 
he gives circulation must be repelled. Lord 
Malmesbury’s name is considerable ; especially 
on the Continent, where I have many friends, 
who may be as much misled by his authority as 
Ihave myself been mistaken in the thoughts 
of his regard for me. Yet how to deal with 
these aspersions is no easy matter: if as they 
deserve, it were cutting into dead flesh. And 
again, what form ofdenialcan I assume? Where 
can be found words of efficacy to dispel the ve- 
nom that party rancour extracts from private 
affliction? Facts, however, are better than de- 
nials; and happily I find enough of them for 
my purpose in the approbation of my three 
successive masters, and of their advisers from 
all parties, who have trusted and rewarded me. 
One of these statesmen, indeed, has incurred 
by so doing a severe rebuke from the author of 
the above work. I owe it, therefore, to his me- 
mory to shew that his noble behaviour towards 
me—a determined and open political opponent 
—could have been dictated only by a sense of 
what, under the direction of his own warm and 
generous temper, he thought right for the pub- 
lic. I begin, therefore, with the recital of my 
transactions with Mr. Canning; and shall ex- 
hibit in his dealings towards me, and in mine 
towards him, a picture not discreditable, I trust, 
to either of us; although in its colouring too 
quiet and too sober, perhaps, to shew against 
that effulgence of public virtue which has burst 
upon the world from the pages of the diploma- 
tist. I knew Mr. Canning long before Lord 
Malmesbury did; not intimately, indeed, but 
enough to be captivated by his manners and his 
wit, and to anticipate with Sheridan and Fox, 
and every one else of our common friends, the 
brilliant success which followed him from his 
first appearance in public life. Much did we 
all hope that his abilities would be exerted on 
our side, and that the great cause in which the 
Whig party was then engaged under the Duke 
of Portland, as successor to Lord Rockingham, 
namely, that of rendering the confidence of the 
House of Commons, instead of the mere will of 
the crown, the road to power ;—greatly, I say, 
did we hope that Canning would have ranged 
himself in the Whig ranks; but the French 
Revolution came over us, and destroyed that 
and every pleasing hope for our party and our 
country. ‘The Whigs split among themselves 
on that event. With many of them there were 
just and honourable grounds for separation ; 
not perhaps for all. . Passion had its full share 
in producing it; clever manceuvring still more ; 
and if we would acquire a due knowledge of the 
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success as well as of the variety of Lord Malmes- 
bury’s diplomacy, we may collect it from the 
recital of his own proceedings recorded by him- 
self at that memorable period. Mr. Canning at 
this time was free to take his line, and he took 
it with Mr. Pitt; inclining, as it always ap- 
peared to me, rather to the popular opinions on 
government which marked Mr. Pitt’s early 
course, than to those of the Tories, or those of 
the Whig aristocracy who had joined him.” 

Some interesting particulars are related re- 
specting the overthrow of the Addington ud- 
ministration, and the succession of the Pitt and 
then the Fox cabinets; and Sir Robert men- 
tions his long preceding intimacy with the lat- 
ter, and continues :— 

“There was nothing extraordinary, there- 
fore, in my nomination to Vienna when he came 
into office in 1806. It is true, as related in the 
Diary, that it was agreed ‘that Mrs. Adair (a 
French woman) should not go out with him, and 
that if ever she followed him, his mission should 
terminate.’ The factis so; but not for the rea- 
sons here insinuated. The injunction—why 
must these matters be talked of ?—was at my 
own most earnest request, and on the represen- 
tation of my family to Mr. Fox. As to the dis- 
paraging way of naming my wife, it may be well 
enough for a journal never intended, perhaps, 
to see the light; but when published in this 
manner, it must be noticed. Let the editor, 
then, be told that this ‘ French woman’ belonged 
to one of the oldest of the noble families of 
France; that her father, a thorough royalist, 
perished in that cause by the guillotine ; that 
she herself was one of the earliest victims of the 
revolution; and that, at the restoration of the 
Bourbons, her son-in-law was placed by the 
Comte d’Artois himself in his garde du corps. 
It is true that on Mr. Fox’s death she did come 
out to me at Vienna, totally without my know- 
ledge, or that of my family, in respect to her 
intentions; but with this painful part of my 
private life the public can have nothing to do. 
Enough of it!” 

On this subject we shall only do ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting a few brief passages— 
the honest tributes of a political adversary to 
the memory of departed chivalry and patriotism, 

“On the change of administration, Mr. Can- 
ning notified my recall to me in a way most sure 
to soften every unpleasant impression which I 
could receive from it. * * * * My rea- 
sons for not quitting Vienna without the cus- 
tomary audience are contained in the pages 
which follow that statement, together with my 
letter to Mr. Canning, entreating him to relieve 
me, and indeed himself, from an embarrassment 
all caused by this école of Lord Malmesbury. 
To these I refer for judgment whether any un- 
becoming effort was made by me to retain my 
situation either against the wish of the new 
ministry or after the dismission from office of 
my own friends. It will be judged also for 
Mr. Canning whether his conduct towards me, 
after having become acquainted, through my 
despatches, with my zealous efforts for the pub- 
lic service, deserves the sneer with which it is 
noticed ; and much do I mistake my country- 
men if,in estimating the character of that min- 
ister, they will not discern in this very act of 
retaining me at Vienna the answer of a man 
and of a gentleman to the dark insinuations of 
the Diary.” 

In May, Sir Robert returned to London, 
having been delayed by severe illness; and he 
writes : 

“ With what feelings I arrived will be under- 
stood by those who consider that, from the date 
of my letter to Mr. Canning of the 10th of July 





in the preceding year, until the day on which I 
knocked at his door in Bruton Street, I had not 
heard one word from him either of praise or 
of blame; and that, during this interval, I had 
taken upon myself many important acts, for 
which, if they were blameable, I had no right to 
count upon his partiality towards one so openly 
opposed as I was to the government of which 
he made a part, But Mr. Canning had many 
generous qualities. I remember his once say- 
ing in the House of Commons, that his foreign 
policy was contained in one word—‘ England.’ 
He saw that, with all my defects, 1 had served 
England faithfully and zealously ; and all party- 
differences were forgotten the moment he saw 
me. Our conversation was therefore short, and 
tothe purpose. On receiving my letter from 
Malta, he had instantly sent me full powers to 
open a negotiation for peace with the Porte ; 
but the frigate which brought them out crossed 
the Superb on her voyage home. He now pro- 
posed to me to return, and open the negotia- 
tion. My answer was, that as he was aware of 
my party-principles and engagements, he must 
give me leave first to consult my friends. Mr. 
Canning complied without hesitation; and the 
result was, that I accepted the mission under an 
express agreement, that after having made the 
peace, I should be at liberty to return home, 
and resume my seat on the opposition-benches 
of the House of Commons.” 

How high above party-prejudices and mo- 
tives does this evidence set the illustrious cha- 
racter of George Canning! and how truly was 
his whole life and policy directed to that single 
pursuit embodied in the one word, the name of 
his beloved country, for which he toiled and 
died—the prosperity and happiness of “ Eng- 
land !” England, we have also heard him de- 
clare, not in public but in private communion, 
was the sole object of his solicitude, and those 
anxious efforts which undermined his too sensi- 
tive constitution. England, he said, was too 
great a power not to be mingled in every con- 
tinental question: but foreign affairs ought never 
to be her chief concern; she had but to turn to 
her inner self and develop those elements 
within, which, in spite of all the world, could 
raise her to the highest pinnacle of national 
power and greatness, feared and respected 
abroad, prosperous and contented at home. 

From the body of the work we now proceed 
to borrow a few illustrations of the kind to 
which we alluded in setting out. As Sir Robert 
Adair approached the Porte, we have “a note 
from the French chargé d'affaires at Constanti- 
nople, of which the substance is as follows: He 
says he has heard with great astonishment of 
a frigate with an English agent on board having 
been permitted to come into harbour near the 
Dardanelles ; that what he conceives to be still 
more extraordinary is, that agent’s having been 
received with the greatest pomp and éc/at by 
Emir Vaahid Efendi at his house, and that, 
contrary to the rules of vessels bearing flags of 
truce, the crew and officers of that frigate were 
suffered togo on shore and to walk about the 
town without the smallest control; that this 
was a proof of great weakness on the part of 
the Porte, who ought by this time to know how 
to distinguish between the sincere and ancient 
friendship of France, and the false, ungenerous 
conduct of England towards her; that it was 
the more surprising the Porte should have 
chosen this moment for suffering such proceed- 
ings to take place atthe Dardanelles, when the 
French government was actually engaged in 
carrying into effect all the promises which it 
had held out to this court; that he understands 
the above agent is in the intention of going up 





to Constantinople with the frigate, to treat of 
peace directly with the ministers of the Porte ; 
that this last ought to recollect her promise that 
she was not to admit of any such thing till the 
time of a general peace; that if the frigate 
should appear off Constantinople, with or with- 
out the Turkish government’s leave, the chargé 
d'affaires was determined in either case to leave 
the residence and return to France.” 

The sequent negotiations with the Turkish 
minister are described in a manner to give a 
strange idea of ambassadorial business : 

“He proceeded (says the author) to examine 
my treatyand his own contre-projet together; and 
from thismoment until the end of our conference, 
which lasted the whole day, our meeting was 
a scene of continued altercation, To give an 
idea of the captious nature of his objections, I 
will beg you to turn to the article in his contre- 
projet in which it is required that all ‘ places,’ 
&c., occupied by his Majesty’s arms should be 
restored. I had altered this article merely by 
supplying the obvious omission of ‘ places be- 
longing to the Sublime Porte.’ To this altera- 
tion he objected strenuously, and it was a full 
hour before I could obtain its admission. You 
will not, therefore, be surprised that in this 
day’s conference we proceeded no further than 
to discuss the preamble, the restoration of 
places and prisoners, and the re-establishment 
of the capitulations. At the close of it he pro- 
posed meeting again on the 15th. The dispo- 
sition which I have already noticed to contest 
every point—I may almost say, every word—of 
the treaty with me, added to the demands from 
which he had not announced any intention of 
desisting, obliged me here to ask him at once 
whether it would be to any purpose to hold 
another meeting, and what were the real inten- 
tions of his court. * * * In the course of our 
discussion he said more than once, that Great 
Britain could entertain but little value for the 
friendship of the Porte, if she suffered a trifle 
of a few thousand purses to stand in the way of 
peace. A wish to understand more fully the 
meaning of this remark was a principal motive 
with me for agreeing to meet once more,” 

Peace was concluded between England and 
Turkey ; and Russia, instigated by France, re- 
sumed hostilities against the latter state, The 
following miscellaneous extracts, after Napo-~ 
leon entered Vienna, may be read with interest 
in the conclusion of this notice: 

“ The internuncio received information that 
some Bosniak chiefs, instigated by the French 
in Dalmatia, had made an irruption into Croa- 
tia, where they were committing great ravages, 
and whither it had become necessary, in order 
to oppose them, to detach a considerable body 
of Austrians intended for the attack of Dalma- 
tia. The next evening (June 18th), a set of 
ruffians wearing the French cockade, after in- 
sulting in the streets the Spanish plenipoten- 
tiary (of whose mission and arrival I gave you 
an account in my last number), attacked the 
palace of the internuncio, and gave occasion to 
a most disgraceful scene of violence and tu- 
mult. The Reis Efendi, Ghalib (whose name 
I have often had occasion to mention), being 
returned for a few days to Constantinople, I 
had fixed to see him on the 20th. I had much 
to say to him on many subjects, and these fresh 
occurrences gave me a fair opportunity of press- 
ing the government to explain itself upon its 
intended conduct towards France. After enu~ 
merating, therefore, the various matters of 
complaint I had to state against the French 
since my residence here, and remarking to him 
the friendly part I had acted towards the Turk- 
ish government, I told Ghalib Efendi it was im-~ 
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possible things could go on in this manner any 
longer. That on signing the peace I had been 
willing to suppose it possible that at this extre- 
mity of the world an English and a French 
minister might live without disturbing each 
other. In this I had been deceived ; and the 
intolerable conduct of the people under French 
protection, instigated by their chiefs, had now 
brought matters to a point at which I felt myself 
compelled to call upon the Ottoman government 
to make its choice between the two missions. 
* * * T then told Ghalib Efendi that there was 
but one effectual remedy for these disorders, 
namely, the dismission of the French minister 
from Constantinople. This dismission I en- 
deavoured to convince him, was equally called 
for by the situation of Turkey itself. Without 
enumerating the various causes of suspicion 
which France had given to the Porte both by 
her engagements with Russia at the peace of 
Tillsitt and by her subsequent conduct, I con- 
fined myself to the last act, which in itself was 
a declaration of war, namely, the proposal to 
Austria to become an accomplice in the in- 
tended partition of the Turkish territories. I 
put all these points in the strongest light I was 
able, and particularly the affair of Bosnia. 
Ghalib Efendi understood me at aword. He 
objected, however, that the government was 
not prepared for a war with France; that their 
law forbade their declaring war, except under 
a positive aggression from an enemy; that go- 
vernments were to act for the interest of their 
subjects, and that under the present circum- 
stances it was not for the interest of Turkey to 
declare war. He requested me to enter into 
their situation, and not to press them to come 
to a rupture with France. I answered, that 
the rupture was already declared by the pro- 
posals of France to Austria; that certainly 
every government was to act as it thought best 
for the interest of its subjects ; that if the Turk- 
ish government thought it most for its interest 
to wait until Bonaparte was ready with 100,000 
men to attack the empire from Dalmatia, and 
Russia was ready with another 100,000 to cross 
the Danube, I had nothing to reply, but thatin 
that case I must claim the benefit of the same 
principle to observe to him, that England would 
not easily be made to see how it could be for 
her interest to be spending her money and 
risking her fleets for a nation so conducting it- 
self. * * * I perceive that the King of Persia 
is extremely desirous of establishiag a close 
intimacy, and even alliance, with the Ottoman 
Porte. Sir Harford Jones appears also to be 
of opinion that the concurrence of the Porte in 
these views, and particularly that the establish- 
ment of embassies reciprocally between the 
two powers, would be the means of strengthen- 
ing the peace he has recently cencluded. The 
objections to the establishment of such a con- 
nexion as the King of Persia seems to have in 
view strike me to be of two sorts: first, the de- 
gree to which it might counteract the general 
plans of the presidency of Bengal with regard 
to its connexion with the neighbouring powers, 
by strengthening Persia too much; secondly, 
the doubtful prospect of affairs in Turkey itself, 
for whose conduct, when France shall arrive 
upon her frontiers, I cannot answer. On the 
other hand, the importance of binding Turkey 
to some engagement against a separate peace 
with Russia appeared to me so great, and from 
the misfortunes of Austria had become so press- 
ing, that I could not reject the principle of en- 
deavouring to form some sort of concert between 
Turkey and Persia.” 

The subject of lodging is grievously painted 
in our last quotation ; 





“Tbeg leave (says our envoy, in a letter to 
Mr. Canning, dated Pera, Sept. 15, 1809),—I 
beg leave to call your attention to the situation 
of the English palace at Constantinople. Al- 
most ieateatiandle after my arrival, I had occa- 
sion to describe to you the ruinous condition to 
which it had been suffered to fall by the neglect 
of Baron Hubsch. On the 27th of February, 
1807, some Turks having a suspicion that a 
quantity of arms and gunpowder were concealed 
in the cellars, an order was obtained to search 
the palace; and from that time, on various 
occasions, it has been entered by other persons. 
This gave rise to a system of continued petty 
pilfering, by which property to a considerable 
amount has gradually disappeared, and many 
valuable articles have been suffered to perish, 
with a view, apparently, of covering the robbery 
of the rest. Independently of M. Hubsch’s 
negligence in this respect, he totally omitted to 
give those orders which he knew very well to 
be necessary for the preservation of the build- 
ing itself. The consequence has been, that the 
rains, which, during a certain period, are very 
violent in this country, and to which it had been 
exposed during two successive winters, have 
totally destroyed the roof,—have essentially 
injured some of the main timbers,—and have 
irreparably damaged the greater part of the 
furniture, particularly that destined for the 
state-rooms. I have been repeatedly, and 
almost hopelessly, viewing this scene of desola- 
tion during the summer, utterly unable to re- 
solve what course to take respecting the edifice 
itself. The first estimate of the expense neces- 
sary to restore it to its former state so largely 
exceeded every sum of which I could venture 
to sanction the disbursement, that I renounced 
at once all idea of proceeding upon it. On the 
other hand, it was absolutely necessary that 
some measures should be taken to stop the pro- 
gress of the evil, which, if it had continued one 
winter more, must, according to the report of 
all: persons employed to survey the building, 
have utterly completed its destruction. A second 
estimate was accordingly made under my direc- 
tions, limited in its view to the restoration of 
the roof, and the putting some of the rooms in 
a habitable state. This estimate will bring 
down the expense to about 20,000 piastres. 
Various reasons induced me to put off the com- 
mencement of the work, even unon this reduced 
scale, until the last moment; but as three 
months of favourable weather were requisite to 
finish the roof, I could not delay it beyond the 
end of August. Ithas accordingly been begun, 
under the superintendence of M. Chabert, to 
whose indefatigable attention I am indebted, 
not only for the advance of the work itself, but 
for the most rigid economy in the expenditure. 
It would be idle in me to give hopes, that even 
when what I have now undertaken is completed, 
no further expense will be required. The or- 
namental parts and the paintings, which are 
all destroyed by the rains, are yet to be pro- 
vided for. The stables are not begun, nor do I 
think it right to begin building them in the 
present precarious aspect of affairs at the Porte. 
The garden too, in its present state, is one con- 
tinued heap of rubbish, and from the lowness of 
the wall by which it is surrounded, is exposed 
to perpetual intrusion, besides having become 
the receptacle ot every thing offensive. I am 
afraid, under these circumstances, that a con- 
siderable additional expense must still be in- 
curred, in order to render it a fit residence for 
his majesty’s ambassador. I take the liberty 
of requesting your further directions on this 
subject, intending, on my part, to proceed no 
further until I am honoured with them.” 





The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Vol. V. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Philip Augustus, or the Brothers-in- Arms, care- 
fully revised and corrected by its eminent au- 
thor, is the fifth volume of this welcome and 
popular series. The favourable view which he 
takes of the character of Philip is, we think, 
sufficiently supported to be received as true 
history; and the imaginative invention or in- 
troduction into olden times of Gallon the dan- 
gerous fool gives a wild animation to the nar- 
rative, of which reality stood somewhat in need, 
When the author confesses that the writing of 
this fine historical work (amid scenes in the 
close vicinity of which many of the events it 
records took place) occupied him no more than 
seven weeks, we are filled with wonder at the 
fertility of his mind, and also of the absolute 
advantage to his productions that they should 
be struck off at a heat—a heat of genius. This 
seems to give condensation to the work, and 
render it more vivid; and instead of endea- 
vouring to blame Mr. James (as some pseudo- 
critics are very apt to do, for rapidity in com- 
position), we are inclined to thank him most, 
and consider him most successful, when he has 
followed the examples of celerity furnished by 
Fenelon in Telemachus and Johnson in Ras- 
selas. At all events, Philip Augustus will bear 
out this opinion. 

The Protestant; a Tale of the Reign of Queen 
Mary. By Mrs. Bray. Longmans. 
Tuts forms the third volume of the collected 
series of Mrs. Bray’s works of fiction. The 
Protestant, from the scene of action being laid 
during an eventful period of our history, un- 
doubtedly comes under the class of historical 
romance ; yet is there in it so much of domes- 
tic interest, that it may be considered quite as 
much a tale of private life. But this is not its 
only peculiarity. It has been remarked, and 
we agree in the opinion, that what in the 
Greek drama was called the Unities, is almost 
as rigidly preserved in The Protestant ; whilst 
their observance falls out so naturally, that it 
is not till we have read the tale, and begin to 
examine into the merits of its construction, 
that we observe the skill of the writer in this 
particular. The action of the piece passes 
either in the city of Canterbury or in a neigh- 
bouring village; the time occupied is only a 
few weeks; the characters are not numerous; 
and there is not a single incident but occurs 
without effort, and in perfect harmony with 

this melancholy period of English history. 

For ourselves, we have, as all our readers 
know, a decided antipathy to religious novels; 
to such as are designed to lead us into contro- 
versy under the disguise of a tale. But The 
Protestant is far different from this: it has not 
been written with any such view; it is simply 
a tale of private life, in which the members of 
a private family, from becoming involved in 
the public events of the known history of the 
period, are exposed to great trials and difficul- 
ties. Mrs. Bray’s Kentish sketches are pic- 
turesque and faithful; and The Protestant fre- 
quently presente us with reflections of a moral 
nature—like those on the English country 
churchyards—that are no less original than 
beautiful. On the whole, this is a delightful 
work, and has ever been a chief favourite with 
the admirers of Mrs. Bray’s novels. 








The Arch@ological Album, or Museum of National 
Antiquities. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq. 
A., &c. The Illustrations by W. Fairholt. 
London, Chapman and Hall. 
Tuis is a valuable No., and illustrated in a 
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very interesting manner by Mr. Fairholt. A 
chromolith of the embellishments of illuminated 
mss. in the British Museum is eminently wor- 
thy of notice for its brilliant execution in gold 
and colours, and also for its subjects,—one of 
which represents Edward III. giving a charter 
of Aquitaine into the hands of his heroic son, 
the Black Prince; and another is a curious and 
graceful arabesque border, from a royal Orleans 
Ms. In a literary and antiquarian point of 
view, an account of Roman London is by far 
the fullest and best sketch of the remains found 
during recent excavations in many places which 
has yet been made public. It will inform the in- 
habitants of the city of the treasures which lie 
buried, from the olden time, beneath their feet, 
from the banks of Thames to all the higher 
northern parts. At present they are making 
deep sewers—as down Philpott Lane from Fen- 
church Street—to improve the drainage into the 
river of all this locality; and we hear of many 
curiosities being discovered there, as there wiil, 
no doubt, be many more as these works are 
carried on: but, in the mean time, we select a 
descriptive portion of the paper alluded to, to 
shew how well Roman London has been under- 
stood by the writer: 

“‘ The principal discoveries made within the 
last few years have been in Finsbury, Lothbury, 
the vicinity of the Bank of England and the 
Royal Exchange, the approaches to London 
Bridge, and in the streets bordering on Cheap- 
side. The remains of houses and floors found 
in other parts of the city shew, that in the latter 
days of Roman London the whole space occu- 
pied within the ancient walls was covered with 
habitations. The wall, as it is well known, ex- 
tended from the Tower through the Minories 
to Aldgate, Houndsditch, Bishopsgate, along 
London Wall to Fore Street, through Cripple- 
gate churchyard, and thence between Monkwell 
Street and Castle Street to Aldersgate, and so 
through Christ’s Hospital by Newgate and Lud- 
gate towards the Thames. This wall is believed 
to have been a work of the later Roman period, 
when London was not unfrequently exposed to 
hostile attacks. It is certain, however, that 
during an earlier period of the Roman domi- 
nation in Britain, Londinium occupied a much 
smaller extent on the banks of the Thames to- 
wards the centre of the present city, when the 
colony was probably not surrounded by walls, 
although it was even then celebrated for the 
number and activity of its merchants. The 
remains of Roman sepulchral interments have 
been found in different situations within the 
ancient walls, in- nearly their whole extent; 
and, in most instances, above them were the 
floors and foundations of Roman houses of a 
later period. It is a well-known fact, that the 
Romans invariably buried their dead at some 
distance outside their towns and cities. But 
the most remarkable fact connected with the 
increase of the ancient town, for the interesting 
character of the different relics found there, 
and from the circumstance of its affording a 
probable evidence ofthe date at which the town 
was enlarged, is the recent discovery by Mr. 
Roach Smith, on the site of the Royal Exchange, 
of an early gravel-pit, which had, at a very re- 
mote period, furnished the gravel for laying the 
floors of the Roman houses; then neglected, it 
had been gradually filled with the rubbish and 
refuse from the Roman shops and houses; and 
lastly, at a subsequent period, it had been itself 
covered over with a layer of gravel, to support 
the floors and foundations of Roman buildings. 
The appearance presented by this pit will, 
perhaps, be best described in Mr. Smith’s own 
words :—-‘ During the excavations made for 





the foundations of the New Royal Exchange,’ 
he says, ‘an ancient gravel-pit was opened. 
This pit was filled with rubbish, chiefly such as 
at the present day is thrown on waste places in 
the precincts of towns,—dross from smithies, 
bones and horns of cows, sheep, and goats, or- 
dure, broken pottery, old sandals, and frag- 
ments of leathern harness, oyster-shells, and 
nearly a dozen coins, in second brass, of Ves- 
pasian and Domitian. Over the mouth of the 
pit had been spread a layer of gravel, upon 
which were the foundations of buildings, and a 
mass of masonry six feet square, two sides of 
which still retained portions of fresco-paintings 
with which they had been ornamented. Re- 
mains of buildings covered also the whole site 
of the present Exchange. The pit itself is an 
interesting example of the gradual progress of 
Londinium. From this locality was gravel ob- 
tained for the flooring of buildings, and various 
other purposes of the infant colony ; but as the 
town increased in extent, it was abandoned, 
filled in; and subsequently, by an artificial 
stratum of gravel, adapted for buildings. Here 
coins are again useful as evidence. The only 
one obtained from this pit, besides those above 
mentioned, was a plated denarius of Severus; 
but the agents and servants of the United 
Gresham and City Improvement Committees 
prevented my making those close and uninter- 
rupted observations which otherwise would have 
enabled me to authenticate the exact position 
of the last coin. The fact of there not being 
found any coin of the century between the time 
of Domitian and that of Severus would raise a 
doubt as to whether the specimen of the latter 
emperor may not have been in the vicinity of, 
rather than in, the pit itself. In antiquarian 
investigations much depends upon minute and 
careful observation: important conclusions re- 
sult frequently from a connexion of facts trivial 
in themselves, but of importance when com- 
bined ; and the record and registration of these 
facts can only be satisfactorily carried on under 
auspicious circumstances. Taking the coins of 
Vespasian and Domitian into consideration, we 
may infer that Londinium had considerably 
extended its bounds not long subsequently to 
the reign of the latter emperor.’ At this pe- 
riod the more elevated ground on which Lon- 
dinium was built was in part surrounded by 
low morasses: on the south the vicinity of the 
modern Thames Street was marshy ground, 
covered by water at high tide; while to the 
north and east lay a wide extent of boggy 
ground, which gave its name in the sequel to 
Moorfields, and from which a small stream 
(called, in Saxon times, Wall-brook, from the 
circumstance of its passing through the wall), 
bordered also by low soft ground, proceeded in 
the direction of Lothbury and the Bank to the 
Thames. As the town increased in extent, the 
Romans rendered the boggy ground on the 
edge of the Thames, as well as that bordering 
on the brook, and part of the moor to the 
north, capable of supporting buildings, by dri- 
ving wooden piles into the ground. Founda- 
tions laid upon piles in this manner have been 
found in excavating in Thames Street and 
Tower Street. In 1835, excavations were 
made in the neighbourhood of St. Clement’s 


church, continued to the west of the Bank of | 


England, on the line of Walbrook. Mr. Smith 
observed, that ‘ as the excavations approached 
Prince’s Street (which bounds the Bank of 
England on the west), the soil denominated, by 
those familiar with the London strata, Roman, 
descended to a much greater depth than either 
at East Cheap, at Newgate Street, or at the 
London Wall near Finsbury. From the level 


of the present street, I should say that thirty 
feet would scarcely limit its depth; and the ex- 
tent may be pronounced equal to the length of 
the west side of the Bank. Here it assumed 
also a different appearance ; being much more 
moist, highly impregnated with animal and ve- 
getable matter, and almost of an inky blackness 
in colour. It is worthy of note, that the same 
character is applicable to the soil throughout 
the line of excavation from Prince’s Street to 
the London Wall at Finsbury ; though nowhere 
did I observe it extend to such a depth as at 
the former place. Throughout the same line 
also were, at intervals, noticed a vast and almost 
continuous number of wooden piles, which in 
Prince’s Street were particularly frequent; and 
there also they descended much deeper. The 
nature of the ground and the quantity of these 
piles tend to strengthen the probability of a 
channel having existed in this direction, drain- 
ing off the water from the adjoining marshes, 
and that too (from the numerous Roman re- 
mains accompanying these indications) at a 
very remote period. Walbrook is described 
by Stowe as passing through the city by this 
route.’ In subsequent excavations ‘in London 
Wall, opposite Finsbury Chambers, at the 
depth of nineteen feet, what appeared to have 
been a subterranean aqueduct was laid open. 
It was found to run towards Finsbury, under 
the houses of the Circus, about twenty feet. At 
the termination were five iron bars, fastened 
perpendicularly into the masonry, apparently 
for the purpose of preventing the weeds and 
sedge from choking the watercourse. At the 
opening of this work, towards the city, was an 
arch three feet six inches high from the crown 
to the springing wall, and three feet three 
inches wide, composed of fifty tiles: the span- 
drels were filled in with rag-stone, to afford 
strength to the work. This arch was not 
worked on a centre, but corbeled over by 
hand; the keystone being half a tile and ce- 
ment. This aqueduct took a southern course 
for about sixty yards, where it terminated. 
The workmen informed me that the entrance 
was evidently above-ground, and open to the 
air; as large quantities of moss, retaining its 
natural appearance, still adhered to the ma- 
sonry. I observed an instance of the durabi- 
lity of this vegetable substance in the discovery 
of a large wide-mouthed vase near Lothbury, 
in which was placed, probably as a cover to 
bones or ashes, a turf of moss, still compact, 
and possessing much of its original character.’* 
From the impossibility of making any conti- 
nued explorations under the mass of modern 
buildings, we find a difficulty in forming even 
a conjectural notion of the general distribution 
of the buildings in the Roman town. As the 
foundations of houses are continually found 
beneath the modern streets, it is quite clear 
that the latter can give us no clue to the direc- 
tions of the Roman streets. The general re- 
sults of modern excavation seem to indicate 
that some of the finer and larger houses were 
contained in what were then the more modern 
parts of the Roman city; particularly on the 
higher ground in the direction of Cornhill, and 
in the sweep from thence towards Finsbury. 
| The public buildings seem, by the fragments of 
stone-work which have been discovered, to 
| have been situated on the sloping ground rising 
|from the bank of the river. It is not impro- 
bable that the Roman forum was situated near 
or upon part of Cheapside or in East Cheap, 
the Saxon market-place having taken the place 
of the Roman one. The principal street of 








* Mr, Smith, in the “ Archeologia,” vol, xxix. p. 156, 
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Roman London was probably that which was 
called by the Saxons Watlingstreet, the name 
which it has preserved down to the present 
time: it ran from London Bridge to Ludgate; 
and outside Ludgate, towards the river Fleet, 
have been found the chief Roman sepulchral 
monuments, with sculptures and inscriptions, 
yet discovered in London. It was one of the 
principal cemeteries of the city—the Street of 
Tombs of Londinium. The remains of other 
extensive places of burial have been discovered 
at Holborn Hill, without Bishopsgate, in Spi- 
talfields, and in Goodman’s Fields.” 





The Archeological Journal, $c. §c. No. VI. 
Longmans. 

ConTINUED by the division of the Association 
which adheres to Mr. Way, this No. is chiefly 
occupied with papers on and notices of church- 
antiquities in architecture, and vestments, orna- 
ments, and articles used intheservices performed 
in elder and medieval times. The first relates to 
some Anglo-Norman sepulchral effigies at Cashel 
in Ireland, and now built into the exterior of 
the chapel-wall, the peculiarity of which consists 
in the exhibition of three females, as well as 
a knight, in the attitude called “ cross-legged,”’ 
and sometimes observed in our own day among 
ladies sitting at cards in that posture for luck. 
Their forms are stated to be masculine, but 
the head-dress and want of moustaches to be 
decisive upon the question of the sex. The 
received opinion that crossing the leg on a 
tomb denoted a Crusader, is shaken by this 
anomaly.—A paper by Mr. Way, illustrated by 
extracts from the Bursar’s books of Merton 
College, Oxford, from 1277 to 1810, goes to 
prove that the decorated style of architecture 
was introduced into England as early as on the 
Continent, and may be dated about 1270, in- 
stead of the commencement of the ensuing 
century, as contended for by many writers on 
the subject. Other papers speak of the pax, 
osculatorium, curious enamels and the art of 
producing them, and the whole concludes with 
a report of the proceedings of the committee, 
in which some new matters are blended with 
accounts of others which have been published 
before, and which had better be avoided in fu- 
ture, as sufficiently known and explained. The 
novelties mention the discovery of Roman coins 
and a few relics in various parts of the country; 
and describe several antiquities, nearly of the 
same periods as those treated of in the rest of 
the Journal, in the possessions of the persons 
who have communicated with the committee. 
The whole seems to point out that the line of 
illustration this division purposes to pursue is 
principally that of medieval ecclesiastical build- 
ing (like the Cambridge Camden Society) and 
the furniture belonging to the gorgeous ser- 
vices of mitred abbots and their servitors in 
those high-church ages. 





THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
We observe, from announcements in the press, 
that this well-established favourite with the 
public has passed into new hands. Mr. Har- 
rison Ainsworth has seceded, with nearly the 
whole of the connexion which he brought 
to bear upon the magazine to which his name 
is attached, to the more extensive field pre- 





supplement as large as the magazine itself, il- 
lustrated by no fewer than fourteen engravings 
in Phiz’s best style, given gratuitously, and 
which is an unprecedented act of liberality in 
the history of periodical literature. This sup- 
plement contains the whole of the “ Revelations 
of London” that has been printed; and the re- 
mainder of the romance is to be continued in 
the same magazine, to which Mr. Ainsworth has 
this month contributed a tale of interest and 
per called “‘ Cecco del Orso,’’ and for which 

e also announces an historical romance, called 
“ Kensington Palace, or George the Second 
and Queen Caroline.” 

We observe among the contributors to the 
magazine, under its new auspices, several names 
familiar to its pages, as Mrs. Trollope, Lance- 
lot Wagstaff, Maxwell, &c. &c. And among 
those whom the new editor has brought over 
with him, we might particularly notice Mr. 
Thomas Wright, as calculated to add to the 
more sterling merits of a periodical in which 
there has always been a fair proportion of solid, 
mixed with more amusing and attractive, li- 
terature. The author of Hillingdon Hall also 
communicates a paper in his peculiar vein, 
called “ Thoughts on Inns ;” and the author of 
Peter Priggins continues his grotesque illustra- 
tions of sop. Dudley Costello has contri- 
buted a pleasant tale, called “the Fiddler of 
Frankfort ;” and Mr. Oxenford some choice 
selections from German literature. 

But among the foremost in value as a con- 
tributor ‘to any publication of this kind, we 
must also name Mr. W. Francis Ainsworth, 
the enterprising scientific explorer of the Eu- 
phrates and the perilous country of the Turco- 
mans—the author who has traversed the route 
of Zenophon with such unswerving fidelity and 
accurate knowledge—a traveller and a gentle- 
man who, in all he has done through the press, 
must be esteemed one of the most original and 
comprehensive of those who do credit to it by 
their productions. So supported, it seems 
impossible that the New Monthly will not feel 
some effects result from such judicious catering 
to public taste and amusement, and such prompt 
and active, as weli as truly liberal, measures 
pursued by its new proprietor. 





By Mrs. Brereton. 


Woman’s Influence. 
3 vols, T. C. Newby. 

WE are instantly repelled from the perusal of 
a novel when we come upon religious questions 
and opinions; and we ask ourselves, Is there 
to be no neutral ground in literature? is sci- 
ence to become an arena for polemics, and fic- 
tion a field for theology? In thie book we soon 
fall in with high-church-folks and dissenters, 


who are caricatured as usual, their lives and | 


conversation being nothing like those in na- 
ture. But this evil does not prevail through- 
out; and we have the usual course of fashion- 
able life and love contretemps, till the whole 
ends in deaths and matriages. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LATE THOMAS CAMPBELL.* 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
London, June 22, 1845. 
Sin,—Two articles have appeared in the Dublin 
University Magazine which have caused sur- 


Mr. Thomas Campbell. There is no reason, 
up to within a short period of his decease, to 
suppose that he changed any of his literary 
opinions; or that from being a reserved man 
on literary topics, and particularly guarded in 
his intercourse with strangers in giving his 
opinion,—there is no reason to believe that he 
could temporarily change what was to him al- 
most second nature. 

The anonymous author of these “ personal 
recollections” evidently deals largely in fiction. 
He must, indeed, have made the most of his 
time at a Polish ball in the city to have had 
discussions, de omnibus rebus, of such a length 
with Mr. Campbell; while in conceit of his own 
dignity he outvies in pretension the highest of 
our aristocracy. He begins by sneering at 
members of parliament, at shopkeepers, at the 
“ unsentimental burghers’ of London city, at 
the Polish “ expatriated rascals,” and at Lord 
Dudley Stuart; winding up with a declaration 
of an “ innate shudder” he experienced at ap- 
proximating in the Guildhall to the “ greasy 
Clorindas of the city.” Who can this exqui- 
site—this Duke Lollypop be, after such exclu- 
sive assumptions? The fear of contact with 
the wives and daughters of the merchants and 
traders of the first city in the world afflicts 
him with an “ innate shudder!” 

But as this is a matter of taste, it may be 
enjoyed by the good taste dictating it, which no 
one envies. It is to the mischief done to the 
character of Campbell, by a writer who may 
never have seen the poet in his life, that I al- 
lude; and to a charge ofloading with ungener- 
ous, unmanly opprobrium one of the most sim- 
ple-minded, kindest, most warm-hearted, and 
gifted men of his day. 

The description of his person, malevolent 
and untrue as it is, may be passed by; the 
poet’s countenance may be pronounced cold, 
cynical, mean, and vulgar; he may, as here, 
with all the knowledge of character acquired at 
this mystery-working ball, be proclaimed “ the 
most icy-hearted man,”’ eaten up with his own 
“ selfishness,” and indifferent to all comforts 
but hie own; even the writer’s opinion of 
his works and his genius may be taken for all 
they are worth, by such as are ready to admit 
them, if the face of God’s earth carry any such ; 
so too may the tale of Campbell’s disdain for 
a company met together in a cause about which 
he always felt an extraordinary interest ;—let 
all this have credit, if the author desire it, 
however apocryphal; for that it is apocryphal, 
I appeal to the poet’s living friends—to those 
who knew him, titled or untitled, literary men 
or men of the world. The writer’s disappoint- 
ment at finding a ‘ humble Scotch Dominie,” 
where from Campbell’s picture, painted by Law- 
rence, on which he, the writer, says he “ had so 
often gazed with delight’—where did he see 
it ?—at finding in fact that one of the best like- 
nesses ever painted of a celebrated man at 
forty-seven was not a perfect fac-simile of the 
same man when nearly seventy years old,—how- 
ever full of misrepresentation all these state- 
ments may be, and however likely they are to 
mislead a few who never knew the poet’s per- 
son, they can do no mischief to the memory of 
the author of the stately “‘ Hohenlinden,’’ the 
glorious “ Battle of the Baltic,” or the spirit- 
stirring ‘* Mariners of England.” 


sented by Mr. Colbura’s miscellany, a maga- | prise and indignation to the friends of the late 
zine which, during a long and successful career, | 
has been already edited by such men as Bulwer | in this letter, yet, well knowing the long and intimate 
Lytton, Campbell, Hook, and Hood ; and which, | terms on which the writer lived with Mr. Campbell, 
aiter their day has passed, bids fair to gain by | we have no hesitation in giving it a place in the 


: i iri j j Literary Gazette. Alas, the poct is doomed to suffer 
the "od | infusion of spirit. which will be thus enough before he is taken from amongst us! cannot 
poured into it. his memory be allowed to “ smell sweet and blossom 


As a proof of this, we have this month a| in the dust?” 


It is another thing with what purports to have 
been spoken by such a man. Anecdotes and 
conversations thus given might become a part 
of his biography. These opinions on literature 
and literary men are not Campbell’s. There 
is not the smallest resemblance to his style of 
conversation, his literary opinions, nor his cus- 





* Though we have not seen the articles referred to 
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tomary bearing in them; all is wide as the 
poles asunder trom any relation to Campbell. 
The nonsense about city-ladies dancing with 
Jords is clearly borrowed from some novel, 
The text about Chantrey is supplied from a kind 
article about Campbell in Frazer's Magazine: 
the rest is: made up by the author’s imagina- 
tion; so is the addition to the mention of Haz- 
litt, of which Campbell never, I will answer for 
it, uttered a word heard by this writer. What, 
sir, is to be thought of Campbell speaking of 
Northcote, whom hehad known for years, as “the 
sculptor fellow” the “old stone-cutting donkey” 
—Northcote, whom all London well knows to 
have been apainter and a Royal Academician! ! 
Here is a strong proof that these conversations 
are original! Nor did Campbell ever use such 
coarse language as is ascribed to him about 
strangers. He was a very guarded man in so- 
ciety upon literary questions. He had been a 
reader of Dante: here he is made to say he 
had not. He had often critically conversed 
with Foscolo in my hearing upon obscure pas- 
sages in that author. The whole of that part of 
the article is made up, and the anecdotes re- 
lated are imaginative or founded upon some 
second-hand story picked up Heaven knows 
where. Itis really a diabolical act to attack 
the dead in this way, secure of escaping denial 
from the only quarter where it can be conclu- 
sively contradicted. Still worse is it to slan- 
der the dead through the dead ; to ascribe vices 
where the shadow of them was never hinted | 
at during their lives; to assail Mrs. Musters | 
with sneers and insinuations, for example, | 
that no man would abhor more than Campbell 

—false attacks on female character from Camp- | 
bell, listen those who knew him! The quota- | 
tions affecting to be Campbell’s phrases are | 
nothing like his phraseology; they are not his | 
words. He was exceedingly choice in his lan- | 
guage. He never spoke of Madame de weed 
as “ the Stael,’’—that kind of slang was not his 

habit. But any doubt whether the anonymous 

writer of these conversations ever heard Camp- | 
bell speak may be solved from the declaration | 
of this writer himself,that Campbell “ spoke like | 
a man freshly imported from the savage wilds 

of the Highlands!!’ Here is proof enough that | 
the writer never heard Campbell speak: I ap- 

peal to all who ever did, as to whether this he 

true or false: he spoke without the Scotch 

accent at all. He who simulates a five-pound 

note must do it better than this! 

I need not ask those who knew Campbell, 
what sort of opinion they have of this kind of 
literary ruffianism? whether it becomes the 
age? whether the vulgar language and misre- 
presented opinions thus given are not adiscre- | 
dit to any writer? The publication in which | 
they appeared must have been strongly im- | 
posed upon respecting a writer whose works | 
so much contribute to the adornment of Bri- | 
tish literature.—I am, Sir, your ‘humble ser- | 
vant, Cyrus Reppinc. | 

P.S.—Nearly thirty years’ intimacy with the | 
deceased poet will sanction, I trust, these ob- 
servations. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
FRIDAY. 
Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 
1. Erman (Prof. P., of Berlin) on the influence of 
friction upon thermo-electric phenomena. 
2. Herschel J J. W. F.), report of the committee 
for printing the British Association Catalogue of Stars. 
Herschel (Sir J. W. F.), report on the state of the | 
Catalogues of Lacaille and Lalande. 
4. Goddard.(J. T.) on a new anemometer, | 





| 
| 
| 


5. Rankin (Rev. T.), meteorological observations at 
Huggate Wold, east riding of Yorkshire. : 

6. Rankin (Rev. T.), additional thermometrical ob- 
servations in a deep well at Huggate. 

7. Oliver (J. Y.) on Baron de Bode’s insulated com- 
pass. 

1. Prof. Erman’s communication was given 
at length in our last. 


2. Sir J. Herschel reported that the British | 


Association Catalogue of Stars was now ready 
(there was a copy of it on the table), and that 


500 copies had been printed, the entire cost of | 


which was 1204/., and that the balance of the 
grants for this work unappropriated was 51/. 
Sir J. H. characterised tle Association Cata- 
logue as one of those works which mark the 
character of the Association as deserving of 
all praise and support. It is the most useful 
and magnificent astronomical work ever pro- 
duced, and must become the catalogue of the 
whole world. Since the decease of Mr. Bailey, 
the arrangement of his notes, involving a vast 
amount of work, had devolved on Mr. Stratford, 
who had executed it with great care and energy. 
The catalogue contained 8377 stars, each de- 
termined as to right ascension, annual pre- 
cession, secular variation, proper motion, North- 
Polar distance, &c. &c. with the minutest pos- 
sible precision. 

Mr. Stratford suggested that the balance of 
512. should be applied to the printing and pub- 
lishing a zodiacal catalogue. He did not think 
it would cost 50/.; but if it should come to more, 
he would willingly pay it himself. It may not 
be generally known that the zodiacal catalogue 
of the 2381 stars of the catalogue of the Astro- 
nomical Society was published at the private 
expense of the late Mr. Bailey. 

The Dean of Ely, with great truth, desig- 
nated the British Association Catalogue as a 
permanent monument of the great aid given to 
science by the British Association. 


3. Sir J. Herschel’s second report was, that | 


the catalogues of Lacaille and Lalande were 
nearly completed, and that they would be quite 
ready for the meeting of 1846. They will have 
cost 10002. 

The next three papers do not call for any 
observation: they possessed little general in- 
terest. The Rev. Mr. Rankin has been a me- 
teorological observer for twenty years, and a 
systematic one for the last seven or eight. 

7. The Baron de Bode’s invention, which, it 
appears, has been lying dormant for a long time, 
was brought forward by Mr. Oliver, who at- 
taches extreme value to it. The object is to 
intercept all local action, and this is effected by 
surrounding the compass with an intercepting or 
neutral atmosphere. Mercury was found most 


suitable, but costly; and therefore the oxides of | 


lead and copper, with a small quantity of mer- 
cury, have been employed, the atmosphere of 
these insulating the compass exhibited to the 
section. The details of the communication 
were, the comparative behaviour of the insu- 
lated and the ordinary compass at certain dis- 
tances from, and brought near to, a mass of five 
tons of iron: the deviations of the latter were 
considerable, whilst those of the former were 


| almost nil, 


Section B.—(Chemical Science.) 
1. Daubeny (Dr.) on the chemical principles in- 
volved in the rotation of crops. 
2. Sharp ( W.) on the ashes of wheat. 
3. Schweitzer (E. G.), analysis of three species of 


fucus. 
4. Walker (C. V.), exhibition of brass formed by 
electro-deposit, aud on certain phenomena of electro- 


lysis. 

5. Playfair (Dr. L.) and Joule (J. P.) on atomic 
volumes and specific gravity. 

1. The room was very full; and Dr. Daubeny 
went over the grounds of his paper communi- 


cated to the Royal Society, illustrated by tables, 
and deducing new conclusions from the data 
laid down. He observed, that his object was to 
invite inquiry, as much remained to be done 
even after the labours of Liebig and others. 
Among the consequences ascertained, the Dr. 
| stated that spade-husbandry rendered the de- 
crease of successive cropping less than other 
means of culture. The experiments detailed, 
both of succession and rotation, went through 
ten years, and were made on three soils, The 
results were very different from those of Spren- 
gel. A careful analysis of the component parts 
of soils was then explained, and their want or 
abundance, comparatively, of lime, magnesia, 
potass, soda, and chlorides of sodium and po- 
tassium, in a certain measure accounted for. 
The principle evolved was, that the best crops 
depended on the solution of organic matter in 
the earth, fit for the food and nourishment of 
plants; and that, in the absence of this solu- 
tion, though there might be phosphates and 
alkaline salts enough for great production, the 
earth would be barren and the crops meagre. 
This applied also to manuring ; for if insoluble, 
it would not produce the expected effect, A 
careful examination of the constituents in the 
ashes of plants was considered to be important, 
as it might lead to their useful application in 
assisting nature to decompose and stimulate the 
humus on which the growth of vegetation de- 
pended. The alkalis went through the fibres 
of plants, and turned the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere into organisation, which was an- 
other form of nutriment; but he chiefly insisted 
on the fact, that the soil might have within Tt- 
self, inert, all that which the farmer might be 
seeking by spreading over the land, from all 
| parts of the world, such manures as he was led 
to believe would enrich it with the necessary 
| phosphates. 

2. Mr. Sharp detailed a number of experi- 
|ments on the ashes of wheat, which ended in 
| striking discrepancies in the results; varying, 
| indeed, so much as from 1:177 to 2187. Much, 
it appeared, was owing to the difference of tem- 
perature at which the wheat was dried. The 
chemical agents tried by Mr. Sharp to facilitate 
| combustion had all failed. 

| 3 Mr. Schweitzer's experiments went to 
| ascertain why certain fuci were good manure, 
|and others not. In Laminaria saccharina, alka- 
| line carbonates were most abundant; and in 
F. vesiculasus and F, serratus, sulphates. Inthe 
| former potass, and in the latter soda, was in 
| the largest quantity.—Prof. Johnston made some 
| Very pertinent observations on this agricultural 
subject; pointing out how little was yet known 
of chemical principles in the rotation of crops. 
He scouted the idea that a constant succession 
of crops could be procured by the application 
of manures prescribed upon chemical analyses ; 
for, independent of this, there must also be 
taken into calculation the physical condition of 
the soil, the structure of the plant, and other 
conditions of the utmost importance to ultimate 
success in raising the heaviest produce. 

[The questions affecting agriculture and the 
cultivation of land were brought on both in 
Sections B. and D.; but there appeared a marked 
difference in their modes of viewing them. 
Whilst the chemists were sedulously examining 
|their processes, to ascertain how chemistry 
| could be most beneficially applied to improve 
| the productiveness of the earth, the naturalists 
| sheet ridiculed the notion of much being done 
| by seeking agricultural instruction in the apo- 
| thecary’s shop.—Ed. L. G.] 

4. Mr. Walker’s remarks went to illustrate 
the yoltaic reduction of alloys; and he con- 
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tended that true brass was a definite chemical 
compound, which he obtainéd by a process of 
galvanic electricity acting upon cyanide of po- 
tass, with various changes as the action was 
continued. He exhibited some fine specimens 
of other metals, by this means, coated with 
brass. 

5. The deductions were: That the volumes 
of all solids are multiples of each other. That 
the law of gaseous volumes extends to liquids 
and solids. That the volume of a substance in 
a solid state is a multiple of a volume of water ; 
is equal to 9 or a multiple of 9. That the volume 
of a solid is greater than that of a liquid, but 
that they are multiples of each other, and that 
the liquid and solid volume are not usually the 

‘same: and that previous inquirers had made 
the mistake of comparing the volume of a salt 
to that of water, or the solid form to the liquid, 
instead of contrasting the proper forms with 
each other. 

Section C.—(Gceology and Physical Geography.) 

1, Carpenter (Dr. W. B.), report on the microscopic 
structure of shells. 

2. Buckland (Dr.) on the agency of land-snails in 
forming holes and trackways in compact limestone. 

3. Waltershausen (Baron W. 8S. de) on a topogra- 
phical and geological map of Mount Etna and adjacent 
country, from actual survey. 

Prof. Sedgwick made some concluding state- 
ments in addition to his paper of the preceding 


y- 

1. After some preliminary remarks on the 
difficulty of getting the drawings and engravings 
ready for the first part of his report, Dr. Car- 
penter proceeded to demonstrate the organic 
structure of shells, beautifully shewn through 
his microscopic observations, to which the Zi- 
terary Gazette did justice when first privately 
exhibited to a small select party at Mr. Reeves’ 
in London. He disputed the contrary opinion 
maintained by an eminent foreigner, on the 
ground of their breakage in crystalline «frac- 
tures; and ably insisted on his own theory of a 
cellular construction, analogous to that in the 
skins of animals. He especially directed atten- 
tion to highly magnified sections of Tenebratule 
(of which splendid drawings were exhibited), 
and, among other extraordinary appearances, 
pointed out perforations through which it was 
evident that animal matter must have passed. 
This he felt assured was a glandular process, 
and was confirmed in his opinion by minute 
examinations of fossil Tenebratula, and existing 
Pandora echini and echineiderme. 

Professors Sedgwick and Buckland warmly 
eulogised the ability ‘and skill displayed by 
Dr. Carpenter in these elaborate investigations, 
which they deemed of high importance to geo- 
logy and physiology; but Mr. Charlesworth 
warned the section against the too hasty adop- 
tion of the theory propounded, as a key to de- 
termine genera, and even species. By gene- 
ralising in this way, they had gone wrong before, 
and might do so again. Dr.C. replied, that he 
had found perfect uniformity in the multitude 
of species he had examined. 

In the course of his remarks, Prof. Sedgwick 
finely observed on the want of time often pleaded 
in excuse for non-performances of tasks, that 
those who were most busily employed, found, 
almost always, the most time to spare for con- 
genial pursuits of benefit to mankind; whilst 





those who had perfect leisure seldom or never 
had an hour to devote to-useful purposes ! | 
2. Dr. Buckland’s communication was one of | 
those delectable reliefs from very dry science with 
which he frequently mingles philosophy and | 
pleasantry, to the great gratification of his audi- 
tors. He adduced many new proofs in support 
of his opinion, that by the emission of acid 


when they began to move from a resting place, 
snails gradually, in the course of many years, 
taused these perforations, or lodging- houses, in 
the compact limestone; for chalk and other less 
solid formations would not retain the traces of 
this action. He calculated, from observing the 
depths of the holes—about an inch—in the 
stones of Risborough castle, left by the Romans 
fifteen hundred years ago, that the work of 
excavation went on at that rate, or about an 
inch in a thousand years; and he denied that 
similar perforations were made by any other 
animals, or by the action of the ‘salt of the sea 
combined with the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere. He referred to several facts, and to 
the evidence of several gentlemen present, who, 
from being sceptics and treating his theory with 
derision, had become converts to it. 
3. Next week. 


Section D.—(Zoology and Botany.) 

1. Jenyns (Rev. L.) on the turf of the Cambridge- 
shire fens. 

2. Schomburgk (Sir R.) on the Murichi or Ita palm 
of British Guiana. 

3. Allman (Prof.)ona monstrosity in Saxifraga geum. 

4.. Forbes (Prof. E.) on the distribution of endemic 
plants. [Given at fulllength in our last Gazette.) 

5. Henslow (Prof.) on a monstrosity of Papaver 
Orientale. 

1. The discussion on this paper threw more 
light upon the peat-subject than the paper itself, 
though full of diligent observation. It was 
elicited from both, that bogs differ much in 
their nature, although originating from one 
common cause. The moor about Isleham was 
stated to vary much from most other parts of 
the fens, the superstratum being heavier than 
the substratum, of which there appears to be 
two kinds before reaching the general basis, 
which is clay. The superstratum of the fens 
in England is a dusty matter, lighter than 
blowing sand; whereas in Scotland, it was re- 
marked by Mr. Babington, the peat is of a 
close nature when dry, although light; and it 
was observed, that in Ireland the bog is heavier 
below than at the top. It was also remarked, 
that trees are found generally in such situations 
lying in a north-easterly direction, and that the 
peat in Cashmere was similar to that in Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

2. One of the most useful among the palms 
is the Murichi. It is found in Guiana, over 
an area of 550,000 square miles, and generally 
in groups, and in moist or swampy soil. It 
affords to the Indian so various uses, that the 
author adduced it as a proof that the aborigines 
of Guiana are not given to idolatry, otherwise 
so useful a tree would not have escaped adora- 
tion. The frnit is eaten in its mature state, 
and an inebriating drink is prepared of it. At 
a certain period of the year the trunk is tapped, 
and a fluid flows from it which possesses much 
saccharine matter. It goes easily over into fer- 
mentation, and proves then intoxicating. Of 
the greatest delicacy is the saccharine liquor 
extracted from the unexpanded flowers, which 
affords a beverage resembling champagne in 
briskness; the unexpanded terminal bud affords 
a cabbage; the pith of the trunk a flour resem- 
bling sago, of which the Warrans bake a kind 
of bread called arz: mixed as a pap, this flour 
is said to be an excellent remedy for dysentery. 
The fan-shaped leaves are used to thatch their 


| huts with ; the base of the half-sheathing leaves 


afford sandals. The mid rib of the leaf is split 
in pieces about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness; they are dried in the sun, and connected 
by means of withes and bass, and serve as sails. 
They form likewise an excellent substitute for 
cork to the collector of insects, or serve as a 
strop for the razor. But of the greatest use 





are the fibres of the young leaves, which are 
prepared into thread, and of which several In- 
dian tribes manufacture their hammocks. After 
the trunk of the Mauritia decays, the larve of 
a large beetle (Curculio palmarum) are found 
in it, which the Indian considers a great deli- 
cacy. They are eaten roasted or boiled. It 
was therefore no wonder that all the authors 
who have written on Guiana have extolled this 
tree; and Father Gumille, who published his 
work on the Orinoco in 1745, calls it the tree 
of life (arbol de la vida). 

3. Described a singular botanic monstrosity, 
which was exhibited to the company, and 

5. Another of a similar departure from the 
ordinary course of nature. 

The time not having run out, Dr. Lankester 
read some observations on the Phytelephas ma- 
crocarpa, or vegetable ivory. 


SecTION E,—(Medical Science.) 
Nil. 


Section F.—(Statistics.) 

1. Valpy (Mr.), statistics of the trade of Norway. 

2. Thurnham (Dr.) on the liability to insanity at 
different ages. 

3. Porter (G. R.) on savings-banks. [Fora complete 
analysis of which see last week's Lit. Gaz.] 

1. Read by Mr. Porter, stated that the chiet 
export-trade of Norway consists of the produce 
of her forests, fisheries, and mines. The most 
extensive forests are in the interior, and are 
chiefly property belonging to the peasantry. 
For some years the timber-trade nas been gra- 
dually changing its course: formerly England 
was looked upon as the principal market, and 
in return England retained almost the exclusive 
import of manufactures. From 1809, the period 
when the English protection-system extended 
in favour of Canada, the decline of the trade 
with England commenced, and in the same pro- 
portion did the use of British manufactures de- 
crease. Hamburgh and the German States also 
became new markets for this description of 
Norwegian produce, and German manufactures 
superseded in a great measure those of England. 
The fishing-trade is next in importance. The 
paper gave a list of the various kinds; but the 
last three years, since 1841, the annual average 
exports had not much exceeded 500,000/. The 
chief market for salmon was Denmark. For 
several years the salmon-trade was very pros- 
perous, but of late it had been very limited. 
This was found to be owing to immense shoals 
of sharks; and eight ships were fitted out for 
shark-fishing in 1841, and 20,000 of these vo- 
racious animals were captured, and their num- 
bers did not appear at all diminished. Norway 
was increasing in importations, especially in 
coffee, tobacco, cotton-twist, and an immense 
number of other articles which the paper enu- 
merated; and there was a great probability of 
our trade with Norway increasing, from the 
impetus given to trade by the revision of the 
tariff. 

2. Dr. Thurnham contested the doctrine held 
by Esquirol, Prichard, and Dr. Copland (all 
high authorities on this subject), and main- 
tained that more instances of insanity occurred 
between the age of 30 and 40 than during any 
other decennial period. The liability to the 
malady, therefore, was not greater as men ad- 
vanced in years. Dr. Thurnham was asked 
whether the fact of insanity preponderating 
amongst the Society of Friends over the other 
portions of society arose from their intermarry- 
ing. Dr. Thurnham said he was not aware that 
they did intermarry amongst relatives more 
than the world at large: it was not unlikely 
that their peculiar mental characteristics was 
one of the chief causes of their insanity. [The 
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L. G.J 
Section G.—(Mechanics.) 


Nil. 


During the afternoon of Friday the grounds 
of Downing College, where the Horticultural Ex- 
hibition had been arrayed, were thronged, and 
the promenade enlivened with music—the only 
public occasion, by the way, for the whole week 
at Cambridge on which similar sweet sounds 
were heard. Query: How many of the 173 lady- 
members would have voted for the like enjoy- 
ment at one at least of the evening promenades? 
Flowers, besides the prize-bearers, were taste- 
fully grouped in several tents. A collection of 
calceolarias attracted our particular attention : 
it comprised a great number of beautiful and 
deiicately coloured varieties; the geraniums 
toc had considerable merit. Amongst flou- 
rishing floral excellences, however, there was 
a novel, curious, and admirable Hortus siccus, 
exibited by Capt. Ibbetson, consisting princi- 
paly of Orchidee and Cacti. The plants and 
flovers had been electro-coppered, and every 
fire and the most delicate structure preserved 
and disclosed ; for the metallic coating, instead 
ofobscuring the minuter fabric, only served like 
va‘nish to bring it more out. 


SATURDAY. 

&ctT1on A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1 Sabine (Col.) on some points in the meteorology 
of }ombay. 

2 Senftenberg (Baron Von) on M. Kreil’s self-re- 
gisering meteorological instruments. 

3 Birt (W. K.) on atmospheric waves. 

4 Brown (J. A.) on the results of the magnetic and 
meeorological observations at Sir Thomas Brisbane's 
obervatory, Makerstoun. 

5 Saxby (S. M.) on the connexion of magnetic va- 
riaton with certain peculiarities of the earth’s surface. 

6, Hodgkinson (E.) onthe strength of stone columns. 

7. Brewster (Sir D.), notice of an improvement in 
the vositive process of making talbotypes. 

1 Col. Sabine’s interesting communication 

wasfully given in last Lit. Gazette. 

2 The Baron von Senftenberg described the 

adwuntages of M. Kreil’s self-registering in- 
Struments and the series of five-minutes ob- 
servations made by them at Prague and Senf- 
teaberg, gave examples to shew the value of 
these instruments, and submitted the records of 
the observations. This paper was one of those 
(Col. Sabine’s (No. 1) being another) recom- 
mended and approved for printing verbatim in 
the next volume of the Transactions: an ab- 
stract would afford but a slight knowledge of 
the value of its contents. 

3. Mr. Birt’s observations have extended 
over a period of three years, namely, 1842, 
1843, and 1844. The tabulated curves of sym- 
metrical waves for the three years exhibited a 
slose analogy ; the present drawbacks, however, 
o satisfactory conclusions, are, that a mass of 

bservations still remain unreduced, that the 
bservations themselves were made at irregular 
itervals, and that no corrections have been 
.ade for gaseous and aqueous pressures. Three 

‘stems of waves or barometric maxima appear 

be disclosed, and insight obtained into the 
jriods, amplitude, and progress of periodic 

‘ves. The amplitude of one was given at 

56 miles, and its progress 30 miles an hour. 

Sir John Herschel recommended the conti- 

nnce of the observations at intervals of 15 or 

days. 

. The following are the points of chief im- 
Ptance in this paper :—F rom a comparison of 
fiymonths in 1841 with the corresponding 
fivmonths of 1842, the yearly movement of 
thaorth end of the declination- magnet is 
ab¢ four minutes towards the east; the ho- 





rizontal component of the earth’s magnetic in- 
tensity increases, and the vertical component 
diminishes considerably, in the course of the 
year 1842, the diminution of magnetic dip 
being about five minutes. 

A new system has been adopted in order to 
obtain the temperature-corrections for the 
bifilar and balance-maguet. It is described in 
the sixteenth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and may be stated 
shortly as a determination of the effect of tem- 
perature on the positions of the magnet, by a 
comparison of the usual daily observations, 
different methods of comparison giving nearly 
the same results. When corrected by this me- 
thod, the diurnal range of the earth’s vertical 
intensity, as obtained from the balance-magnet- 
ometer, has been found, like the diurnal ranges 
for the declination and horizontal force, to in- 
crease regularly from winter to summer. The 
annual period of the horizontal intensity, as 
deduced from the corrected observations of the 
bifilar-magnetometer for 1842, is very striking. 
A minimum of intensity occurs before or about 
each equinox, and a maximum before or about 
each solstice. The observations at Toronto, 
when corrected in a similar way, indicate ex- 
actly the same periods: the projections of the 
monthly means for Toronto and Makerstoun 
were exhibited, the two curves being almost 
identical—the Makerstoun curve indicating a 
greater increase of horizontal intensity at the 
end of the year. The corrected observations 
of the balance-magnetometer confirm, to some 
extent, the result from the bifilar, inasmuch as 
they also shew the same period of maxima and 
minima for the vertical force. 

In the meteorological observations it was 
pointed out that the range of the monthly 
means of the pressure of the dry air was nearly 
the same as for the moist air. The mean of 
the three monthly maxima and minima of tem- 
perature for each quarter of the year differs 
only by a fractional part of a degree from the 
mean of all the daily maxima and minima for 
the same period. The mean of the monthly 
maxima and minima of atmospheric pressure is 
less than the mean pressure for the whole year. 
This, it is conceived, has been found true for 
places between the parallels of 50° and 60° 
north latitude: the sign of the difference pro- 
bably changes in lower latitudes; it does so at 
Pekin, in 1841 the means of the maxima and 
minima for each month being above the monthly 
mean. The annual curve of the relative hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, deduced from observ- 
ations of the psychrometer, was shewn to agree 
completely in all its inflections with the curve 
of the mean quantity of clouds covering the 
sky, the latter being merely estimated. 

Prof. Airey protested against the novel me- 
thod, stated by Mr. Brown, of correcting the 
instruments for temperature; the only exact 
mode being the action of one magnet on an- 
other in hot and cold water. 

Mr. Brown stated he had tested his method 
in various ways, and always produced the same 
results; and, in answer to a remark of Prof. 
Forbes, said that he obtained the same results 
at all periods of the year. 

Prof. Lloyd thought Mr. Brown’s method not 
a perfect one, but still valuable when there may 
be no means for the direct methods. 

5. Mr. Saxby connected magnetic variation 
with mountain-ranges or chains of islands. 

6. Mr. Hodgkinson gave the results of ex- 
periments on the strength of small columns of 
stone. The columns were of different lengths, 
varying from 1 inch to 40 inches. They were 
square uniform prisms, the sides of the bases 





of which were 1 inch and 1} inch, and the 
crushing force was applied in the direction of 
the strata. The stone was a sandstone of the 
hardest kind, used for architectural purposes in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester; and the 
force required to crush a short column was 
upwards of 10,000 lbs. per square inch. 

When columns of the same base vary in 
length, there is a falling off in strength from 
the shortest to the longest; but in columns 
the length of which is not greater than about 
twelve times the side of the square, the di- 
minution of strength is so small that the 
strength may be considered as nearly con- 
stant and equal to that of the shortest column. 
When columns are longer than as above, the 
falling off in strength is considerable ; and as 
they always fail first by the ends becoming 
fractured, shewing the ends to be the weakest 
part, Mr. Hodgkinson suggests that the di- 
mensions of the ends should be increased, 
leaving the middle of smaller size, and in- 
creasing the dimensions from the middle to- 
wards the ends. 

From the experiments it would appear, that 
the Grecian columns, which seldom had their 
lengths more than about ten times the diameter, 
were nearly of the form capable of bearing the 
greatest weight when their shafts were uni- 
form ; and as the fracture of all short columns 
takes place by the material becoming crushed, 
and not by flexure, the strength of the Egypt- 
ian and other ancient columns will only be 
equal to that of the smallest parts of their 
diameters or other lateral dimensions. 

7. Sir David Brewster, in order to avoid the 
black spots usually occurring in positive tal- 
botype portraits, recommended the interposition 
of white paper between the negative picture 
and the paper prepared for the positive im- 
pression. ‘The improvement was evidenced by 
the specimens exhibited. 


We can only this week find room for a single 
paper in Section B., viz., Prof. Boutigny on the 
spheroidal state of bodies and freezing of water 
in incandescent crucibles, 

When a metallic plate is heated to redness, 
and water poured upon it, the water runs off as 
a globule, without wetting the metal. This con- 
dition of the liquid is called the spheroidal 
state; and the phenomenon was first investi- 
gated by Leydenforst, but subsequently and 
more accurately by Dumas and Peltier. The 
acquisition of the spheroidal state is readiest 
when the metal is at a white heat, ceasing only, 
however, when the metal has cooled down to 
brownish red. The temperature at which it 
commences for water is 200° C., but the phe- 
nomenon continues until the temperature falls 
to 142°C. The boiling point for water on the 
centigrade scale being 100°, the temperature 
of the spheroidal globule is always below this, 
or about 96°, and so remains without contact 
with the metal until the crucible is taken off 
the lamp, when, cooling down, the water boils 
away rapidly. This was the first of Prof. Bou- 
tigny’s curious experiments, namely, boiling 
water by a cooling process. Radiant heat does 
not pass through water in the spheroidal state, 
which it does in the boiling state. Evapora- 
tion takes place from the spheroidal globule, 
but fifty times less than during ebullition, and 
the thermometer rises higher in the vapour 
than in the bubble. The non-contact of liquids 
in the spheroidal state with the heated metal, 
is so perfect, that chemical liquids may be pro- 
jected on metals for which they have a strong 
affinity without attacking them. This was 
shewn with nitric acid projected on silver, 
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tended that true brass was a definite chemical 
compound, which he obtained by a process of 
galvanic electricity acting upon cyanide of po- 
tass, with various changes as the action was 
continued. He exhibited some fine specimens 
of other metals, by this means, coated with 
brass. 

5. The deductions were: That the volumes 
of all solids are multiples of each other. That 
the law of gaseous volumes extends to liquids 
and solids. That the volume of a substance in 
a solid state is a multiple of a volume of water ; 
is equal to 9 or a multiple of 9. That the volume 
of a solid is greater than that of a liquid, but 
that they are multiples of each other, and that 
the liquid and solid volume are not usually the 

‘same: and that previous inquirers had made 
the mistake of comparing the volume of a salt 
to that of water, or the solid form to the liquid, 
instead of contrasting the proper forms with 
each other. 

Sxction C.—(Gcology and Physical Geography.) 

1. Carpenter (Dr. W. B.), report on the microscopic 
structure of shells. 

2. Buckland (Dr.) on the agency of land-snails in 
forming holes and trackways in compact limestone. 

3. Waltershausen (Baron W. S. de) on a topogra- 
phical and geological map of Mount Etna and adjacent 
country, from actual survey. 

Prof. Sedgwick made some concluding state- 
— in addition to his paper of the preceding 

jay. 

1. After some preliminary remarks on the 
difficulty of getting the drawings and engravings 
ready for the first part of his report, Dr. Car- 
penter proceeded to demonstrate the organic 
structure of shells, beautifully shewn through 
his microscopic observations, to which the Zi- 
terary Gaxette did justice when first privately 
exhibited to a small select party at Mr. Reeves’ 
in London. He disputed the contrary opinion 
maintained by an eminent foreigner, on the 
ground of their breakage in crystalline ‘frac- 
tures; and ably insisted on his own theory of a 
cellular construction, analogous to that in the 
skins of animals. He especially directed atten- 
tion to highly magnified sections of Texebratule 
(of which splendid drawings were exhibited), 
and, among other extraordinary appearances, 
pointed out perforations through which it was 
evident that animal matter must have passed. 
This he felt assured was a glanduiar process, 
and was confirmed in his opinion by minute 
examinations of fossil Tenebratula, and existing 
Pandora echini and echineiderme. 

Professors Sedgwick and Buckland warmly 
eulogised the ability and skill displayed by 
Dr. Carpenter in these elaborate investigations, 
which they deemed of high importance to geo- 
logy and physiology; but Mr. Charlesworth 
warned the section against the too hasty adop- 
tion of the theory propounded, as a key to de- 
termine genera, and even species. By gene- 
ralising in this way, they had gone wrong before, 
and might do so again. Dr. C. replied, that he 
had found perfect uniformity in the multitude 
of species he had examined. 

In the course of his remarks, Prof. Sedgwick 
finely observed on the want of time often pleaded 
in excuse for non-performances of tasks, that 
those who were most busily employed, found, 
almost always, the most time to spare for con- 
genial pursuits of benefit to mankind; whilst 





those who had perfect leisure seldom or never | 
had an hour to devote to-useful purposes ! | 
2. Dr. Buckland’s communication was one of | 
those delectable reliefs from very dry science with | 
which he frequently mingles philosophy and 
pleasantry, to the great gratification of his audi- 
tors. He adduced many new proofs in support 
of his opinion, that by the emission of acid 


when they began to move from a resting place, 
snails gradually, in the course of many years, 
taused these perforations, or lodging- houses, in 
the compact limestone; for chalk and other less 
solid formations would not retain the traces of 
this action. He calculated, from observing the 
depths of the holes—about an inch—in the 
stones of Risborough castle, left by the Romans 
fifteen hundred years ago, that the work of 
excavation went on at that rate, or about an 
inch in a thousand years; and he denied that 
similar perforations were made by any other 
animals, or by the action of the ‘salt of the sea 
combined with the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere. He referred to several facts, and to 
the evidence of several gentlemen present, who, 
from being sceptics and treating his theory with 
derision, had become converts to it. 
3. Next week. 


Section D.—(Zoology and Botany.) 

1. Jenyns (Rev. L.) on the turf of the Cambridge- 
shire fens. 

2. Schomburgk (Sir R.) on the Murichi or Ita palm 
of British Guiana. 

3. Allman(Prof.) ona monstrosity in Sazxifraga geum. 

4. Forbes (Prof. E.) on the distribution of pa ster 
plants. [Given at fulllength in our last Gazette.] 

5. Henslow (Prof.) on a monstrosity of Papaver 
Orientale. 

1. The discussion on this paper threw more 
light upon the peat-subject than the paper itself, 
though full of diligent observation. It was 
elicited from both, that bogs differ much in 
their nature, although originating from one 
common cause. The moor about Isleham was 
stated to vary much from most other parts of 
the fens, the superstratum being heavier than 
the substratum, of which there appears to be 
two kinds before reaching the general basis, 
which is clay. The superstratum of the fens 
in England is a dusty matter, lighter than 
blowing sand; whereas in Scotland, it was re- 
marked by Mr. Babington, the peat is of a 
close nature when dry, although light; and it 
was observed, that in Ireland the bog is heavier 
below than at the top. It was also remarked, 
that trees are found generally in such situations 
lying in a north-easterly direction, and that the 
peat in Cashmere was similar to that in Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

2. One of the most useful among the palms 
is the Murichi. It is found in Guiana, over 
an area of 550,000 square miles, and generally 
in groups, and in moist or swampy soil. It 
affords to the Indian so various uses, that the 
author adduced it as a proof that the aborigines 
of Guiana are not given to idolatry, otherwise 
so useful a tree would not have escaped adora- 
tion. The frnit is eaten in its mature state, 
and an inebriating drink is prepared of it. At 
a certain period of the year the trunk is tapped, 
and a fluid flows from it which possesses much 
saccharine matter. It goes easily over into fer- 
mentation, and proves then intoxicating. Of 
the greatest delicacy is the saccharine liquor 
extracted from the unexpanded flowers, which 
affords a beverage resembling champagne in 
briskness; the unexpanded terminal bud affords 


| 4 cabbage; the pith of the trunk a flour resem- 


bling sago, of which the Warrans bake a kind 
of bread called arz: mixed as a pap, this flour 
is said to be an excellent remedy for dysentery. 
The fan-shaped leaves are used to thatch their 
huts with ; the base of the half-sheathing leaves 
afford sandals. The mid rib of the leaf is split 
in pieces about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness; they are dried in the sun, and connected 
by means of withes and bass, and serve as sails. 
They form likewise an excellent substitute for 
cork to the collector of insects, or serve as a 
strop for the razor. But of the greatest use 





are the fibres of the young leaves, which are 
prepared into thread, and of which several In- 
dian tribes manufacture their hammocks. After 
the trunk of the Mauritia decays, the larve of 
a large beetle (Curculio palmarum) are found 
in it, which the Indian considers a great deli- 
cacy. They are eaten roasted or boiled. It 
was therefore no wonder that all the authors 
who have written on Guiana have extolled this 
tree; and Father Gumille, who published his 
work on the Orinoco in 1745, calls it the tree 
of life (arbol de la vida). 

3. Described a singular botanic monstrosity, 
which was exhibited to the company, and 

5. Another of a similar departure from the 
ordinary course of nature. 

The time not having run out, Dr. Lankester 
read some observations on the Phytelephas ma- 
crocarpa, or vegetable ivory. 


Section E.—( Medical Science.) 
Nil. 
Section F.—(Statistics.) 

1. Valpy (Mr.), statistics of the trade of Norway. 

2. Thurnham (Dr.) on the liability to insanity at 
different ages. 

3. Porter (G. R.) on savings-banks. [Fora complete 
analysis of which see last week's Lit. Gaz.] 

1. Read by Mr. Porter, stated that the chiet 
export-trade of Norway consists of the produce 
of her forests, fisheries, and mines. The most 
extensive forests are in the interior, and are 
chiefly property belonging to the peasantry. 
For some years the timber-trade nas been gra- 
dually changing its course: formerly England 
was looked upon as the principal market, and 
in return England retained almost the exclusive 
import of manufactures. From 1809, the period 
when the English protection-system extended 
in favour of Canada, the decline of the trade 
with England commenced, and in the same pro- 
portion did the use of British manufactures de- 
crease. Hamburgh and the German States also 
became new markets for this description of 
Norwegian produce, and German manufactures 
superseded in a great measure those of England. 
The fishing-trade is next in importance. The 
paper gave a list of the various kinds; but the 
last three years, since 1841, the annual average 
exports had not much exceeded 500,000/. The 
chief market for salmon was Denmark. For 
several years the salmon-trade was very pros- 
perous, but of late it had been very limited. 
This was found to be owing to immense shoals 
of sharks; and eight ships were fitted out for 
shark-fishing in 1841, and 20,000 of these vo- 
racious animals were captured, and theit num- 
bers did not appear at all diminished. Norway 
was increasing in importations, especially in 
coffee, tobacco, cotton-twist, and an immense 
number of other articles which the paper enu- 
merated; and there was a great probability of 
our trade with Norway increasing, from the 
impetus given to trade by the revision of the 
tariff. 

2. Dr. Thurnham contested the doctrine held 
by Esquirol, Prichard, and Dr. Copland (all 
high authorities on this subject), and main- 
tained that more instances of insanity occurred 
between the age of 30 and 40 than during any 
other decennial period. The liability to the 
malady, therefore, was not greater as men ad- 
vanced in years. Dr. Thurnham was asked 
whether the fact of insanity preponderating 
amongst the Society of Friends over the other 
portions of society arose from their intermarry- 
ing. Dr. Thurnham said he was not aware that 
they did intermarry amongst relatives more 
than the world at large: it was not unlikely 
that their peculiar mental characteristics was 
one of the chief causes of their insanity. [The 
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fact itself was denied at York last year.—Ed. 
L. G.] 
Section G.—(Mechanics.) 
Nil. 


During the afternoon of Friday the grounds 
of Downing College, where the Horticultural Ex- 
hibition had been arrayed, were thronged, and 
the promenade enlivened with music—the only 
public occasion, by the way, for the whole week 
at Cambridge on which similar sweet sounds 
were heard. Query: How many of the 173 lady- 
members would have voted for the like enjoy- 
ment at one at least of the evening promenades? 
Flowers, besides the prize-bearers, were taste- 
fully grouped in several tents. A collection of 
calceolarias attracted our particular attention : 
it comprised a great number of beautiful and 
delicately coloured varieties; the geraniums 
toc had considerable merit. Amongst flou- 
rishing floral excellences, however, there was 
a novel, curious, and admirable Hortus siccus, 
exnibited by Capt. Ibbetson, consisting princi- 
paly of Orchidee@ and Cacti. The plants and 
flovers had been electro-coppered, and every 
fibre and the most delicate structure preserved 
and disclosed ; for the metallic coating, instead 
of obscuring the minuter fabric, only served like 
varnish to bring it more out. 


SATURDAY. 

Section A.—( Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1 Sabine (Col.) on some points in the meteorology 
of Bombay. 

2 Senftenberg (Baron Von) on M. Kreil’s self-re- 
gistering meteorological instruments. 

3 Birt (W. K.) on atmospheric waves, 

4 Brown (J. A.) on the results of the magnetic and 
meteorological observations at Sir Thomas Brisbane's 
observatory, Makerstoun. 

5. Saxby (Ss. M.) on the connexion of magnetic va- 
riaton with certain peculiarities of the earth’s surface. 

6, Hodgkinson (E.) onthe strength of stone columns. 

7. Brewster (Sir D.), notice of an improvement in 
the positive process of making talbotypes. __ 

1, Col. Sabine’s interesting communication 
was fully given in last Lit. Gazette. 

2. The Baron von Senftenberg described the 
advantages of M. Kreil’s self-registering in- 
struments and the series of five-minutes ob- 
servations made by them at Prague and Senf- 
tenberg, gave examples to shew the value of 
these instruments, and submitted the records of 
the observations. This paper was one of those 
(Col. Sabine’s (No. 1) being another) recom- 
mended and approved for printing verbatim in 
the next volume of the Transactions: an ab- 
stract would afford but a slight knowledge of 
the value of its contents. 

3. Mr. Birt’s observations have extended 
over a period of three years, namely, 1842, 
1843, and 1844. The tabulated curves of sym- 
metrical waves for the three years exhibited a 
close analogy ; the present drawbacks, however, 
to satisfactory conclusions, are, that a mass of 
observations still remain unreduced, that the 
observations themselves were made at irregular 
intervals, and that no corrections have been 
made for g and pressures. Three 
systems of waves or barometric maxima appear 
to be disclosed, and insight obtained into the 
periods, amplitude, and progress of periodic 
waves. The amplitude of one was given at 
1856 miles, and its progress 30 miles an hour. 

Sir John Herschel recommended the conti- 
nuance of the observations at intervals of 15 or 
16 days. 

4. The following are the points of chief im- 
portance in this paper :—From a comparison of 
five months in 1841 with the corresponding 
five months of 1842, the yearly movement of 
the north end of the declination- magnet is 
about four minutes towards the east; the ho- 








rizontal component of the earth’s magnetic in- 
tensity increases, and the vertical component 
diminishes considerably, in the course of the 
year 1842, the diminution of magnetic dip 
being about five minutes. 

A new system has been adopted in order to 
obtain the temperature-corrections for the 
bifilar and balance-maguet. It is described in 
the sixteenth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and may be stated 
shortly as a determination of the effect of tem- 
perature on the positions of the magnet, by a 
comparison of the usual daily observations, 
different methods of comparison giving nearly 
the same results. When corrected by this me- 
thod, the diurnal range of the earth’s vertical 
intensity, as obtained from the balance-magnet- 
ometer, has been found, like the diurnal ranges 
for the declination and horizontal force, to in- 
crease regularly from winter to summer. The 
annual period of the horizontal intensity, as 
deduced from the corrected observations of the 
bifilar-magnetometer for 1842, is very striking. 
A minimum of intensity occurs before or about 
each equinox, and a maximum before or about 
each solstice. The observations at Toronto, 
when corrected in a similar way, indicate ex- 
actly the same periods: the projections of the 
monthly means for Toronto and Makerstoun 
were exhibited, the two curves being almost 
identical—the Makerstoun curve indicating a 
greater increase of horizontal intensity at the 
end of the year. The corrected observations 
of the balance-magnetometer confirm, to some 
extent, the result from the bifilar, inasmuch as 
they also shew the same period of maxima and 
minima for the vertical force. 

In the meteorological observations it was 
pointed out that the range of the monthly 
means of the pressure of the dry air was nearly 
the same as for the moist air. The mean of 
the three monthly maxima and minima of tem- 
perature for each quarter of the year differs 
only by a fractional part of a degree from the 
mean of all the daily maxima and minima for 
the same period. The mean of the monthly 
maxima and minima of atmospheric pressure is 
less than the mean pressure for the whole year. 
This, it is conceived, has been found true for 
places between the parallels of 50° and 60° 
north latitude: the sign of the difference pro- 
bably changes in lower latitudes; it does so at 
Pekin, in 1841 the means of the maxima and 
minima for each month being above the monthly 
mean. The annual curve of the relative hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, deduced from observ- 
ations of the psychrometer, was shewn to agree 
completely in all its inflections with the curve 
of the mean quantity of clouds covering the 
sky, the latter being merely estimated. 

Prof. Airey protested against the novel me- 
thod, stated by Mr. Brown, of correcting the 
instruments for temperature; the only exact 
mode being the action of one magnet on an- 
other in hot and cold water. 

Mr. Brown stated he had tested his method 
in various ways, and always produced the same 
results; and, in answer to a remark of Prof. 
Forbes, said that he obtained the same results 
at all periods of the year. 

Prof. Lloyd thought Mr. Brown’s method not 
a perfect one, but still valuable when there may 
be no means for the direct methods. 

5. Mr. Saxby connected magnetic variation 
with mountain-ranges or chains of islands. 

6. Mr. Hodgkinson gave the results of ex- 
periments on the strength of small columns of 
stone. The columns were of different lengths, 
varying from 1 inch to 40 inches. They were 
square uniform prisms, the sides of the bases 





of which were 1 inch and 1} inch, and the 
crushing force was applied in the direction of 
the strata. The stone was a sandstone of the 
hardest kind, used for architectural purposes in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester; and the 
force required to crush a short column was 
upwards of 10,000 lbs. per square inch. 

When cuolumns of the same base vary in 
length, there is a falling off in strength frem 
the shortest to the longest; but in columns 
the length of which is not greater than about 
twelve times the side of the square, the di- 
minution of strength is so small that the 
strength may be considered as nearly con- 
stant and equal to that of the shortest column. 
When columns are longer than as above, the 
falling off in strength is considerable ; and as 
they always fail first by the ends becoming 
fractured, shewing the ends to be the weakest 
part, Mr. Hodgkinson suggests that the di- 
mensions of the ends should be increased, 
leaving the middle of smaller size, and in- 
creasing the dimensions from the middle to- 
wards the ends. 

From the experiments it would appear, that 
the Grecian columns, which seldom had their 
lengths more than about ten times the diameter, 
were nearly of the form capable of bearing the 
greatest weight when their shafts were uni- 
form ; and as the fracture of all short columns 
takes place by the material becoming crushed, 
and not by flexure, the strength of the Egypt- 
ian and other ancient columns will only be 
equal to that of the smallest parts of their 
diameters or other lateral dimensions. 

7. Sir David Brewster, in order to avoid the 
black spots usually occurring in positive tal- 
botype portraits, recommended the interposition 
of white paper between the negative picture 
and the paper prepared for the positive im- 
pression. ‘The improvement was evidenced by 
the specimens exhibited. 


We can only this week find room for a single 
paper in Section B., viz., Prof. Boutigny on the 
spheroidal state of bodies and freezing of water 
in incandescent crucibles. 

When a metallic plate is heated to redness, 
and water poured upon it, the water runs off as 
a globule, without wetting the metal. This con- 
dition of the liquid is called the spheroidal 
state; and the phenomenon was first investi- 
gated by Leydenforst, but subsequently and 
more accurately by Dumas and Peltier. The 
acquisition of the spheroidal state is readiest 
when the metal is at a white heat, ceasing only, 
however, when the metal has cooled down to 
brownish red. The temperature at which it 
commences for water is 200° C., but the phe- 
nomenon continues until the temperature falls 
to 142°C. The boiling point for water on the 
centigrade scale being 100°, the temperature 
of the spheroidal globule is always below this, 
or about 96°, and so remains without contact 
with the metal until the crucible is taken off 
the lamp, when, cooling down, the water boils 
away rapidly. This was the first of Prof. Bou- 
tigny’s curious experiments, namely, boiling 
water by a cooling process. Radiant heat does 
not pass through water in the spheroidal state, 
which it does in the boiling state. Evapora- 
tion takes place from the spheroidal globule, 
but fifty times less than during ebullition, and 
the thermometer rises higher in the vapour 
than in the bubble. The non-contact of liquids 
in the spheroidal state with the heated metal, 
is so perfect, that chemical liquids may be pro- 
jected on metals for which they have a strong 
affinity without attacking them. This was 
shewn with nitric acid projected on silver, 
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and a ia on copper. So long as the re- 
quisite heat was kept up, the metals were not 





attacked; but when the lamp was taken away, | Coll 


and the spheroidal state destroyed by the cool- 
ing of the metals, the nitric acid phizzed off and 
the ammonia became blue. Iodine too, assum- 
ing this peculiar state, did not evaporate ; but, 
similarly to the former cases, upon the cooling of 
the crucible, went offin its characteristic purple 
vapours. Fused nitrate of ammonia also, in the 
spheroidal state, does not burn away until re- 
moved from the fire. In short, Prof. Boutigny 
had not met with a single exception in all that 
he had tried. As a farther proof, it was stated 
that no voltaic current was indicated when one 
galvanometer wire touched the crucible and 
the other the spheroidal globule. A melan- 
choly practical proof was mentioned as having 
occurred on Mount Etna:—the lava flowing 
down into water, the liquid became spheroidal : 
all was tranquil, and as the people thought 
safe; but the lava cooling down, a great explo- 
sion followed, and about fifty lives were lost. 

Prof. Boutigny’s chief experiment, the freez- 
ing of water in redhot vessels, the announce- 
ment of which had excited so much curiosity, 
may be explained as follows :—If any substance 
boils below the freezing point of water, that 
same substance in the spheroidal state would 
4 fortiori be below its own boiling point; and 
therefore water in contact would be frozen. 
Sulphurous acid is such a substance ; and con- 
sequently, sulphurous acid in an incandescent 
erucible in the spheroidal state is itself colder 
than ice: in addition, however, to its own cold- 
ness, it evaporates when touched by the water ; 
therefore intense cold is produced, and the 
water instantly freezes. [This and the other 
interesting experiments were repeated by Prof. 
Boutigny on Monday during the hours of sec- 
tional business ; such repetitions, we trust, will 
not become practice from precedent—it is 
scarcely fair towards the authors of papers. The 
evening meetings would have been the proper 
arena for the repetition, and more in accord- 
ance with usage. ] 

At the conclusion of the experiments, so 
beautifully manipulated, Prof. Grove called at- 
tention to two points of practical importance 
closely connected with the phenomena, namely, 
the tempering of metals and the bursting of 
steam-boilers. In the former case, as the hard- 
ening effect was generally proportional to the 
difference between the temperatures of the 
metal and the water, the workman would be 
led into error in cases where the metal was so 
hot as to induce the spheroidal state: contact 
would be prevented, and the cooling would not 
take place as rapidly as anticipated. In the 
latter, if water were poured in when the metal 
of the boiler was hot enough to cause it to be- 
come spheroidal, from the slowness of the eva- 
poration there would be no pressure on the 
safety valve; but by the gradual lowering of the 
heat, the water would suddenly enter into 
ebullition, and greatly endanger the boiler. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED, 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Ques, June 26.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctors in Civil Law.—Rev. J. 1. Welldon, St. John’s 
College, grand compounder ; Hon. R. E. Howard, fel- 
low of ‘All Souls Col _ 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—Rev. C..R. Harrison, All 
Souls College; M. Bernard, Trinity;College, Vinerian 
scholar. 

Masters of Arts*~Rev. T. G. Hatchard, Brasenose 
College; F. H. Bond, Fellow of Exeter College; Rev. 
. J. Gorton, Rev. W. J. Dry, Wadham College; Rev. J. 

Jenkins, exhibitioner of Lineoln College ; M.L. Lopes, 
Oriel College; Rev. T. C. Gibbs, Trinity Co! : . 
H, Low, Exeter College; Rev. J. C. Browne, St. John’s 





Coteus, incorporated from St. John’s College, Cam- 
ridge. 
Bachelor of Arts.—H. BE. Moberly, fellow of New 


ege. 
Members’ Prizes.—The members’ prizes for Latin 
essays were on Thursday last adjudged as follows :— 
Bachelors—1. E. H. Vaughn, Christ’s College ; 2. F. W. 
ag x hag! College. Undergraduates—H. P.Wroth, 
St. John’s College.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


ARCH OLOGY. 
WE cheerfully give place to the following cor- 
respondence of Mr. Albert Way—truth and 
justice being our only rule. Should we have 
been misinformed, the correction of the errors 
is alike due to the parties concerned and to 
ourselves ; and we therefore frankly allow the 
writer the advantage of this uncontradicted 
statement; merely observing, that we had no 
reason to question the facts and proofs offered 
to us, and shall seek, by farther inquiry (for 
which we have not time before this Gazette 
appears), to ascertain the grounds on which they 
rest.—Ed. L. G. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—In your journal of the 21st ult., I no- 
tice certain statements which are not in accord- 
ance with truth; and as 1 cannot for a moment 
impute to you the intention of misleading your 
readers by giving publicity to erroneous re- 
ports, I request that you will give to the follow- 
ing remarks a place in your columns. Three 
gentlemen who had contributed to the British 
Archeological Association have, as stated in 
your journal, required that their money should 
be returned, and met with refusal. I shall 
be much indebted to you if you will enable me 
to ascertain their names; no such requisition 
having hitherto been received either by my 


;coadjutor, Mr. Hudson Turner, by myself, or 


the central committee. Your readers are then 
informed that the list of contributions to the 
British Archeological Association includes the 
name of a lady of the West of England, which 
has been placed thereon as a subscriber “ en- 
tirely without her knowledge.” Surely, sir, 
you must have inadvertently taken up the list 
of supporters of some other society ; for no lady 
of the West of England has bestowed any sub- 
scription on the British Archeological Associ- 
ation, nor has any such name been placed on 
the list of subscribers. These are, however, 
mere assertions, not substantiated by the names 
of the persons aggrieved. The concluding state- 
ment is of a different nature: one of the ‘ pre- 
tended local secretaries” of the British Arche- 
ologieal Association, the Rev. John Hodgson, 
had thus been entitled, as we are informed by 
your journal, contrary to his avowed senti- 
ments ; implying also, I suppose, without his 
knowledge or assent; and his name had unwar- 
rantably been made to figure in support of 
proceedings which, as you have stated, had met 
with his strong disapprobation. The following 
correspondence will shew what had been the 
sentiments of that gentleman not many days 
previously to his decease. The wish of the 
central committee that he should assent to be 
placed on the list of local secretaries was com- 
municated by Mr. Hudson Turner, the assist- 
ant secretary, who was personally known to 
him ; and the following letter was received in 


reply : 
Hartburn, April 16, 1845. 

S1r,—By an overstretch from writing, nearly 
six years since, I have been very unable to do 
almost any thing respecting Northumberland 
since that time; but beg to say to the central 
committee of the B. A. S. that I shall be very 
glad for my name to be printed as the local 
secretary for the county of Northumberland, 
and shall be very glad to give the central com- 





mittee any assistance I can.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Joun Hopason. 
T. Hudson Turner, Esq. 


The name of Mr. Hodgson was, in conse- 
quence, placed upon the list of local secretaries 
circulated towards the close of the month of 
April. This list having come into his hands, 
he noticed in that announcement, which com- 
prised the names of the central committee and 
subscribing members, an inadvertent omission, 
and addressed to Mr. Turner the following 
letter: 

Hartburn, 9th June, 1845. 

My pear Sin,—I believe that, as [ usually 
do, I did not add any honorary signature to my 
name; but if you should ever again print it as 
a “local secretary’ of Northumberland, you 
would oblige me by adding to it M.A, 
M.R.S.L., V. President of the Newc. A.S., 
&c. &c.—I am, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

Joun Hopeson. 

T. Hudson Turner, Esq. 


I beg, sir, that as you have evidently been 
misinformed in regard to these circumstances, 
you wil], in justice, give publicity to the facts 
of the case, and enable your readers to decide 
whether Mr. Hodgson ought to have been con- 
sidered as ‘tone of the pretended local secte- 
taries” of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Aubert Way. 

12 Rutland Gate, Hyde Park, 

July 2, ieas. 
FINE ARTS. 

FRESCO EXHIBITION, WESTMINSTER HALL. 
To judge by the company at the private view 
of the cartoons and frescos in Westminster Hall 
on Saturday, there has certainly grown up of 
late an extreme curiosity, if not a right feeling, 
for productions in high art among the upper 
classes and throughout the country. A great 
number of nobility and members of the legisla- 
ture, as well as artists and many other indi- 
viduals of distinction in various walks of life, 
were present; and the general aspect of the 
noble hall, hung round with works of imposing 
magnitude and character, and dotted in the 
centre with statuary, seemed to offer a fitting 
reception-room for such an assembly. 

Our readers are aware that the collection 
here exhibited consists of six designs for deco- 
rating six arched compartments in the new 
House of Lords, three of which were predeter- 
mined by the Commissioners of the Fine Arts 
to be illustrative of the functions of the peers 
in their relation to the sovereign, viz. persona- 
tions or abstract representations of Religion, 
Justice, and the Spirit of Chivalry;* and the 
other three subjects to correspond with these, 
and express the relation of the Sovereign to 
the Church, the Law, and (as the fountain of 
honour) the State: viz. the baptism of Ethel- 
bert, Prince Henry acknowledging the autho- 
rity of Chief-Justice Gascoigne, and Edward the 
Black Price receiving the Garter from Edward 
IIT. And farther, that the artists commissioned 
to execute such designs, at the charge of 400/. 
each, were, as stated in our last No., Messrs. 
D. Maclise, C. W. Cope, R. Redgrave, W. ‘Dyce, 
J. C. Horsley, and W. C. Thomas. And, be- 
sides, pour encourager les autres, three premiums 
were announced, of 2001. each, for specimens 
accounted to be the most worthy by’ judges 
appointed to decide on the competition. We 
have therefore in the hall nine especial objects 








. hye ow Spirit of” Chivalry, any more than the 


Spirit of Religion and the Spirit of Justice, we do not 
know }—£d. L, G, ; 
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on view, é. e. the six commissioned works, and 
the three to which the prize of superior merit 
over the rest has been awarded. The successful 
candidates are, Mr. J. Noel Paton, jun., of 
Dunfermline, Scotland, and Mr. Edward Ar- 
mitage, for “ the Spirit of Religion,” and Mr. 
John Tenniel, jun., for “an Allegory of Jus- 
tice.” Before specifying particular cases, we 
have only to add, that the cartoons are 9 feet 
3 inches wide, by 16 feet in height, accompa- 
nied by coloured sketches of the entire design, 
not less than 18 inches in theit shortest dimen- 
sions, and specimens of fresco painting of a 
part in the full proportions, and not less than 
3 feet in the shortest dimensions. Thus every 
artist furnishes three tests by which to estimate 
his capability to achieve a work of the class re- 
quired; and it is not a little remarkable to see 
how much some of them have excelled in one 
line, and failed in others. There will of course 
be many conflicting opinions upon the relative 
qualities of these yee in a style new 
to the country, with which few have the benefit 
of being acquainted, and still less of having 
studied the great standards for comparison which 
exist on the Continent ; and therefore we ten- 
der our ideas with thore than usual deference 
to the sense of others and the public voice. 

But we think we may, without disparagement 
to arly, commence our notice with No. 41, “ The 
Spirit of Chivalry,” by Daniel Maclise, R.A.— 
In others around this cartoon we can, ata glance, 
discover excellent abilities and eminent talents; 
but in it we are struck by Genius—genius in the 
highest import of the term, as applied to the 
painter’s art. The exuberance of imagination, 
the profusion of invention, the beauty of form, 
the revelling as it were in all the luxuries of 
the pencil, and the elaborate and marvellous 
execution, in every touch and throughout the 
whole, render this production not only an hon- 
our to the British school, but one which may 
compete with the most famous frescos of Italy 
or the world. The impersonation of Chivalry, 
in the upper portion of the gloriously peopled 
circle, is not the most prominent figure (per- 
haps it might advantageously have been more 
so); but the compeers in that division—those 
who have reached a chivalrous pinnacle and 
place in the illustrious assembly by their influ- 
ence in religion, their valour in wat, or the 
benefits they have conferred on mankind in 
other important capacities—are grouped with 
masterly force, and grandly expressed. In the 
lower part the design is yet more charming and 
full of storied illustrations The main interest 
is sustained by a youthful armed knight, at- 
tended by his page, vowing himself to the ser- 
vices of chivalry, and cheered on his gallant 
enterprise by the smiles of hislady-love. This 
group is exquisite: the finish of the knight’s 
chain-mail, and, indeed, of all his armour, is as 
fine as the finest line-engraving, and hatched with 
a wonderful skill so as to unite the most minute 
handling with extraordinary breadth and effect. 
Near him are embodied intellectual abstracts 
having a close connexion with deeds of chivalry. 
There are personified the painter, the sculptor, 
the bard, the troubadour, the historian, who 
are to give immortality to his exploits and vir- 
tues in picture, and statuary, and poetry, and 
music, and historical annal, These are ad- 
mirable conceptions: the troubadour and his 
mistress are absolute inspirations of tender- 
ness and beauty, and the ancient harper alone 
worth a wilderness of allegorical ideas. His 
hand striking the strings (a masterpiece which 
seems to elicit sound) is but a type of the per- 
fect care with which every extremity and point 
of this illustrious work is executed; whilst its 





general contour shews with how bold and free 
a scope the draughtsman could dash ovet the 
larger proportions and combine them in one 
harmonious whole. No. 41 is an Exhibition ; 
and we congratulate the Royal Academy and 
the English schovl upon it. The fresco accom- 
paniment partakes of the artist’s manner in 
colour. 

Taking the following in academic and alpha- 
betic order, we come to 

No. 57. “ Prince Edward receiving the Gar- 
ter,” &c. C. W. Cope, A.R.A.—This subject is 
either not (and we cannot think it is) a very 
good one, or it has failed to excite any high 
powets in its treatment. Yet Mr. Cope has 
justified the expectations raised by his former 
success, Avoiding the too prevalent flatness of 
German imitation and antique form (as if the 
school of Munich were the highest in being), 
his characters are vigorously drawn, and stand 
out in bold relief; and his grouping is natural 
and effective. Still the prince is an historical 
failure, and has neither the bearing nor the 
expression we must look for in his gallant and 
warlike character; and the abbot and other 
clerical personage on the right struck us as 
not very bad likenesses of Sir R. Inglis and 
Sir R. Peel. The fresco accompaniment is ob- 
servable for its happy blending and rich tones 
of colour; qualities in which most of the others 
are sadly deficient, there being hardly a natu- 
ral flesh-tone in the whole number. 

No. 60. ‘Prince Henry and Chief-Justice 
Gascoigne.” R. Redgrave, A.R.A.—We can- 
not say that Mr. Redgrave has improved upon 
his former self in this fresco. There is, picto- 
rially speaking, a weakness of expression and 
a want of substance in his dramatis persone. 
The prince looks sheepish, and the felon pre- 
sents no feature to tell of either his hopes or 
fears. Tameness is the blight of this essay. 

No. 63. “The Baptism of Ethelbert.” W. 
Dyce.—This is a fine cartoon, and, with the 
marked exception of the distorted and Lazarus- 
looking king, the more unpleasant a8 occupying 
the eye of the foreground, is quite worthy of the 
artist’s reputation. The queen too, we must 
say, is poorly draped, and has nothing to indi- 
cate her high function in this ceremony, as the 
Instrument who led to the conversion of a peo- 
ple to Christianity. All the upper division is 
dignified and impressive; and the spectators 
below are painted with a recollection of Raf- 
faelle, which proves how fully Mr. Dyce un- 
derstands the spirit of that mighty master. 

No. 35. “ Religion exemplified in the Faith 
and Hope of Christ,’ &c. J. Calcott Horsley. 
—For simplicity, breadth, and holy feeling and 
expression in all the heads, we Jook upon this 
as one of the finest compositions in the hall. 
The whole of the figures in the lower compart- 
ment (and they are not too niimerous) are ad- 
mirably disposed; and the sentiment is of a 
solemn religious nature, well expressing the 
artist’s conception of his subject. The two 
angels in the upper division do not please us 
so much: they want the beauty of the humani- 
ties below. The cross is a too common symbol 
for sucha picture; and the draping over the arms 
of the other angel appears stiff and awkward. { 

No. 86. “ Justice,” &c. W.Cave Thomas.— 
Is in three lines. Above is an abstract per- 
sonification of Justice, with the scales and or- 
dinary attributes ; next the Executive with up- 
lifted sword; and below, Guilt in various felon 
forins, cowering and shrinking from the threat- 
ened stroke. This latter group, though far 
from pleasing in its component parts, is the 
most artist-like and forcible portion of the car- 
toon, The middle figuré is deficient in dignity 


to uplift it ideally above the hangman’s part. 
We imust, however, express great satisfaction 
with the general design. 

{To be continued.] 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 

THE conversazione at Willis’s Rooms on Sa- 
turday was very fully attended, and we ob- 
served several persons of high rank among the 
party. Besides many other things of interest- 
ing art and vertu, there were exhibited original 
paintings by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
Vandyke, Rembrandt, Teniers, Luca Giordano, 
&c., bronzes of exquisite workmanship, amongst 
the most beautiful of which were some small 
statues, of very early date, found in the Thames. 
Cameos, gems, terra-cottas, carvings in wood 
and ivory, objects illustrative of the costume, 
&c. of early periods of English history, were 
also abundantly displayed; and it would be to 
enumerate only a small portion of them to men- 
tion an ivory crucifix by John of Boulogne ; 
early landscapes by Wilkie, Mulready, and 
Turner; original sketch for Leslie’s “ May- 
day ;’’ anenamel of the Graces, after Raphael ; 
terra-cottas by Roubilliac, &c.; specimens of 
Samian and Raphael ware; a rare and valu- 
able Malachite casket. There were also some 
fine specimens of wood-carving by fire and 
pressure, and various paintings by the Misses 
Sharpe, J. W. Wright, Lance, Witherington, 
Collins, Archer, Etty, A. Johnston, Kennedy, 
David Roberts, Herbert, &c. &c.; portfolios of 
sketches; and proofs of rare engravings just 
completed, amongst others one by W. Finden 
after Wilkie. 

The evening gave great delight to the num- 
bers assembled, and it seemed only to require 
prolonged time to enjoy more fully the rich in- 
tellectual treat got together for the meeting. 


DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 

June 25th.—The consideration of “ geometrical 
figures as the foundation of graceful outline” 
was resumed, with more especial reference to 
“the properties of the oval.’’ From observa- 
tions of the works of the ancient Egyptians and 
Greeks, it was considered that those nations 
were acquainted with a practical method of pro 
ducing continuous curves, which is not apparent 
in either Roman or modern art. The elliptical 
lines on which the beautiful outlines of the 
Etruscan vases were founded were supposed to 
have been selected from a series produced by 
some simple and convenient system, and are 
not to be altogether ascribed to the greater per- 
fection of their skill in design. An approxi- 
mation to the forms of the ancient vases may 
be undoubtedly produced by mathematical ar- 
rangements of straight lines and segments of 
circles, as was shewn; but such systems were 
considered to be necessarily complex, and un- 
attended with that practical accuracy and free- 
dom observable in the originals. The defects 
of our practice were instanced in the Tudor- 
arched headings of the windows to the New 
Palace of Westminster, where an approxima- 
tion only to the beauty of a curved line is 
attained. It was also argued that curves based 
on hexagonal proportions were the most grace- 
ful; and Mr. Copling partially explained the 
“ septenary system of generating curves by con- 
tinued motion” (through combinations of rota- 
tory movements with those of an ordinary tram- 
mel) as invented by himself, and he exhibited 
drawings that certainly appeared to possess a 
variety, precision, and accuracy, much to be de- 
sired. He also affirmed that, for practical pur- 
poses, the expense of a couple of shillings would 
supply a workman with means to produce cor- 





rectly any curve that might be required, 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ROYAL HOSPITALS OF BETHLEHEM AND 
BRIDEWELL. 

Tue usual anniversary festival in honour of 
this united and very important trust was ob- 
served on Wednesday in the handsome hall 
belonging to Bridewell, richly adorned with 
royal and other pictures, and yet more richly 
by lists of the splendid benefactions to the funds 
upon which these establishments are supported, 
amounting to no less than between twenty and 
thirty thousand pounds a year! The feast was 
worthy of the city-of-London hospitality, and 
no bad example of the luxuries of our age, the 
occasional enjoyment of which in moderation, 
as on a meeting of this sort, where the com- 
pany, according to old custom, break up by 
daylight and indulge more in benevolence than 
sensuality, is promotive alike of kindly social 
and warmly charitable feelings. The repast 
being ended, Sir Peter Laurie, the respected 
and zealous governor of the hospitals, in the 
chair, gave the loyal and constitutional healths 
in a very brief but apposite manner; alleging 
the shortness of their time for not entering 
more at large into the complimentary details 
which are generally repeated on such topics. 
The recent accession of Prince Albert, how- 
ever, to be one of the governors, was neatly 
touched upon, and cheered with a burst of ap- 
plause. On proposing the toast of the evening, 
‘* Prosperity to the Royal Hospitals,” Sir Peter 
dwelt with satisfaction on their flourishing con- 
dition and the extent of their much-improved 
revenue; and with still more gratification on 
the benefits they were enabled to confer on two 
most interesting classes of our fellow-creatures, 
viz. those in the middle or just above the lower 
walks of life who were afflicted with the,loss of 
reason, and those in early youth who were led 
into vice and crime by the inevitable force of 
circumstances, the wickedness of parents, or 
the contagion of pernicious example acting 
upon poverty, want, and destitution. For the 
former, Bethlehem provided an asylum (he re- 
gretted to say in increasing numbers, owing 
to the increase of the disease throughout the 
country); and for the latter the school of 
Bridewell had become a refuge, out of which 
very many were sent into the world reclaimed, 
industrious, and honest, to earn their livelihoods 
in the most respectable manner. He also al- 
juded to the introduction of the workshops into 
Bethlehem; and stated, that though dangerous 
weapons had been entrusted to the hands of 
the insane for these mechanical labours, so far 
from any danger (as was at first feared by se- 
veral governors) having ensued, not one acci- 
dent had occurred, and the employment had 
in several instances induced the speedy and 
complete cure of the patients (much applause). 

The healths which followed embraced Dr. 
Paris, the president of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Dr. Farr, and Mr. Liston, who were 
present, and the medical profession, for the 
study of which Bethlehem had opened a school. 
Dr. Paris acknowledged the toast. 

Mr. Alderman Kelly, Mr. Alderman Hooper, 
and the magistracy of the city of London; re- 
plied to by the former. 

Mr. Kemble and the House of Commons; 
to which the honourable member responded, 
and made some excellent remarks on the sub- 
ject of insanity, and the measures brought in 
by Lord Ashley for amending the system as re- 
garded conduct and administration. 

Mr. John Laurie, the sheriff-elect ; who in a 
cordial manner expressed his sense of the 
honour conferred upon him, and promised 
during his year of office to do his utmost to 





promote the interest of these charities and 
others connected with the city. 

Other toasts called up Sir Walter Stirling, 
Sir F. Booth, Sir J. Macadam; and before nine 
o’clock the hall was clear of about a hundred 
guests, who had spent as grateful an afternoon 
as can well be imagined from an entertainment 
of the kind. 

But—buts are commonly preludes to some 
cynical or captious exception: but our but is 
different. We had not forgotten, but postponed 
to the last, the health of the twelve stewards, 
answered by Mr. Hankey. Upon these worthy 
gentlemen fall the whole expenses of this feast 
of reason, and not one shilling is taken from 
the purse of the charities. From the same 
ranks are annually recruited new governors 
and the liberal subscriptions necessary to ac- 
quire that rank g the benefactors of their 
race. Long may they continue to multiply, 
and these noble institutions to flourish as they 
deserve in a Christian land ! 








The Anniversary of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, at Richmond, on the 24th ult., was 
fully attended, and went off with all the success 
we anticipated from the excellence of the in- 
stitution and the unwearied zeal and liberality 
of its friends and supporters. Mr. Green pre- 
sided, and was ably supported by the Messrs. 
Longmans, Mr. J. Murray, Mr. Rivington, Mr. 
John Dickinson, and other gentlemen distin- 
guished in various walks connected with “ the 
trade.”’ In proposing success to the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. Green con- 
gratulated its members on the extraordinary 
success that had attended its establishment in 
the short space of eight years, curing which it 
had accumulated nearly 15,000/., besides hav- 
ing given temporary assistance to all its mem- 
bers who had been compelled by misfortune to 
apply for relief, and now supplying a perma- 
nent income to widows and others left unpro- 
vided for. He at the same time expressed 
his’ astonishment and regret that, out of the 
large number of booksellers and their assistants 
in London, only the small number of about 450 
had joined an institution calculated to do so 
much good, and which, had it been established 
at an earlier period, must have alleviated many 
very distressing cases. He also directed at- 
tention to the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, 
which had arisen out of the Provident Insti- 
tution, and the object of which was to provide 
comfortable residences for those who should be 
in the receipt of pensions from it. This desi- 
rable object he had at the last anniversary almost 
despaired of seeing effected, from the existence 
of two obstacles which at that time appeared 
almost insurmountable. These were, want of 
funds, and the difficulty of fixing on an eligible 
site for the buildings; he was now, however, 
happy to state, that the first had been much 
decreased and the latter entirely removed by 
the munificent donation of a piece of freehold 
land by Mr. John Dickinson: several plans 
for the building being now under the con- 
sideration of a committee, who would shortly 
close their labours. There was, therefore, every 
reason to hope for a speedy realisation of the 
object, particularly as many who had not yet 
subscribed were only waiting the time when 
their assistance should be actually required, 
and thus ensure complete success. At a later 
part of the evening, Mr. E. Hodgson, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Meyrick, the. inde- 
fatigable honorary secretary, reported the day’s 
subscriptions to the Institution to the amount 
of namie 2501, and to the Retreat nearly 507, 
including 51. 5s. from Mr. Britton. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF SIR W. W. FOLLETT. 


Aas! and shall that voice, so silver-sweet, 
Make music to thy listening walls no more, 
Charmed Westminster? And must we never greet 


Again his noble presence as of yore 
Amidst us? or the radiance of his eye, 
That voice’s visibleecho? Is it o’er 


So soon, the spell of his supremacy ? 
(For sure he was of all confessed supreme ;) 
And hath he gained thes mmit but to die? 


Aspirant, come behold ambitivun’s dream : 
This man was late the British forum’s pride, 
Head o’er its leaders, and its students’ theme. 


In him, by union rare, did coincide 
The sage of law, the rhetorician : 
He was our senate’s favourite ; parties vied 


To yield his worth due meed; and still the man 
Enhanced the statesman; so he won all love,— 
No grudge, though advocate and partisan. 


Nor with the nation’s rulers less he throve: 
Power and high place obsequious courted him, 
While with promotion golden fortune strove 


To crown his full career. His cup did brim, 

And only asked the drinking; yea, his lips 
Already suck sweet earnest from its rim 

Of the pearl shrined there,—when the goblet slips, 
Is shivered, and the wine of life runs out, 

And the gem’s light is quenched in death’s eclipse. 


Come, see him of whom England talks throughout,— 
The eloquent, the learned, and the great. 
What now to him th’ applauding senate’s shout, 


Or forum’s rapturous hush, or ermined state? 
Can they this ear unstop, relume this eye, 
Or this cold pallid form reanimate ? 


A shroud were better: with meek obsequy 
Over (we trust) a pardoned sinner’s grave, 
Go we, and muse our own mortality. 
29th June, 1845. An INNER TEMPLAR. 





THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre.— Mercadante’s rather 
feeble opera of Giuramento was performed on 
Tuesday, and through the admirable singing of 
Grisi and Brambilla obtained much and ge- 
neral applause. Fornasari and Moriani also 
merit great praise for their exertions; but the 
grand effect of the evening was an unrehearsed 
stage-appearance of a terrified cat, which scam- 
pered from wing to back, thence to the lamps, 
and then all round, in the midst of an encore 
of “Giorno d’orrore.” No misery could stand 
this unexpected conversion of a duet into a 
trio; and bursts of laughter superseded the 
liquid sorrows of Eloisa and Bianca. Whether 
Puss will get a regular engagement or not we 
cannot tell; but we have never seen the best 
low-comedian produce more hearty mirth. 

Covent Garden. —On Monday, Meyerbeer’s 
opera, the Huguenots, was brought out here by 
the Brussels pany, and ex d with great 
precision and effect. The ever-changing va- 
riety of styles which pervades the composition, 
though not consonant to that unity which leaves 
the strongest impression, is yet very conducive 
to a long evening’s enjoyment, and such we 
experienced at Covent Garden. The four 
leading parts were sustained with even more 
than their past success by Made. Jullien and 
Made. Laborde, and Zelger and Laborde ; 
and the orchestra was, as heretofore, perfect in 
ensemble. Some inconvenient gaps have oc- 
curred in the routine of nightly representations 
during the week, which must be very detri- 
mental to the receipts of the company ; for it 
was not possible to know beforehand whether 
a visitor should find. an opera going on or the 
doors shut. This is very bad management, and 
the more to be regretted as the performers de- 
serve so well. 

St. James’s Theatre—On Wednesday the St. 
James’s Theatre was splendidly crowded by the 
court (including its royal mistress) and a great 
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concourse of nobility ; the performances being 
for the benefit of Mr. Mitchell, the most enter- 
prising of our caterers of theatrical entertain- 
ment, especially as regards a liberal intercourse 
between Paris and London—the English in 
France and the French in England. We are 
glad to see that his deserts in this respect have 
procured for him such distinguished and en- 
couraging patronage. 

Princess’s.—An attempt to dramatise Mrs. 
Caudle has been made here; but it is a marked 
failure, and a little merging towards a double- 
bedded-room indelicacy does not improve the 
altered character of Mr. Caudle, who is made 
a vagabond instead of a victim. 

M. Leopold de Meyer’s Concert, on Monday, 
afforded ample scope for the display of his ex- 
traordinary powers. On the previous Saturday 
we enjoyed the still higher gratification of hear- 
ing his performance in a small private room, 
and had thus a better opportunity for observing 
his wonderful rapidity and the precision of a 
touch alike sure in the softest pressure on the 
key as in rolling notes of thundering force. 
The hands literally appeared to flutter like 
birds over the whole range of the instrument, 
and so quickly that, but for the sounds, the eye 
could not follow or detect their motion. At one 
moment it was as if a feather, at another as if 
a heavy mallet, struck the chords; and the 
whole displayed such taste and feeling, that the 
admiration of the surprising execution was lost 
in delight at the sweetness and magnificence of 
the harmony produced. Though this great 
musician leaves us for Vienna in less than a 
fortnight, we rejoice to say that he is engaged 
to visit us again in April next. 

Mr. G. A. Osborne’s Concert, on Tuesday, was 
another great musical treat. As acomposer he 
displayed first-rate abilities, and executed what 
he had conceived, both in concerted pieces with 
Sivori, Hausman, Sainton, Vieuxtemps, and 
Rousselot, and in solos on the pianoforte, with 
great brilliancy and power. Mrs. Hampton 
(his sister, we believe), among other things, 
sang an Irish ballad with fine effect, and Herr 
Pischeck charmed the audience with his admir- 
able baritone, melting into the sweetest silvery 
notes as he warbled forth the ballads of his na- 
tive Germany. Thillon, Dorus, Gras, Puzzi, 
and Grattan Cooke, filled up the measure of 
this gratifying entertainment. 





VARIETIES. 


Destruction of the Academy of Fine Arts, Phi- 
ladelphia.—On the night of the 11th of June 
this establishment was consumed by fire, an 
event that is ascribed to the act of an incendiary. 
The North American says that the entire con- 
tents of the antique gallery are destroyed, in- 
cluding an admirable copy of Titian’s Venus, 
Canova’s Graces, Hebe, Venus, bust of Junius 
Brutus, the magnificent colossal bust of Napo- 
leon, also attributed to Canova, which was in- 
tended for the gates of Rheims, and the finest 
casts of Meleager, the Laocoon, Venus de Me- 
dici, Apollo Antinous, Apollo Belvidere, Piping 
Faun, Dying Gladiator, Lough’s Milo, and va- 
rious other gems of the sculptor’s art. Hardly 
a fragment is preserved. In the rotunda, Gil- 
bert Stuart's full-length portrait of Washington 
was saved with some littleinjury. West's “Death 
on the Pale Horse,’’ Haydon’s “ Christ’s Entry 
into Jerusalem,” and Alston’s “ Dead Man re- 
stored to Life,’ were but slightly damaged. 
In the director’s room there was sad havoc. 
Titian’s Mistress, portrait of Columbus, Inman’s 
portrait of a Lady, Flemish Flower-Piece, Stu- 
art’s original portrait of Washington, St. Mark 


writing, a St. Francis by Guido, &c., are all 
gone. 

Cutaneous Institution —The first anniversary 
of this institution, in its amended form, took 
place on Thursday at the London Tavern, 
under the presidency of Lord Sandon. After 
one of the excellent dinners for which this 
house has been, particularly of late, so much 
distinguished, the chairman, Mr. Samuel Gur- 
ney, and others, addressed the meeting on its 
merits, and a subscription amounting to 600/. 
was collected. One excellent feature deserves 
public notice: it is, “that the baths of this 
charity, from their proximity to the Thames, 
are at all times available, free, to the officers 
of the Royal Humane Society, for the preser- 
vation of human life.” 

Employment of 40,000 Able-bodied Poor, and 
improved Cleansing.—A public meeting on be- 
half of this design was held at the Hanover- 
Square Rooms on Thursday, the Duke of Graf- 
ton, in the absence of the Duke of Cambridge, 
in the chair; when several resolutions in fur- 
therance of so desirable an object were agreed 
to. The purport is thus expressed: “ It has 
been carefully estimated, that if the streets, 
courts, and alleys of towns throughout the 
United Kingdom were properly swept and kept 
clean, not only would the formation of mud 
and dust be entirely prevented, at a trifling 
extra expense, but employment could be given 
to 40,000 labourers.” 

Historical Painting.—Premium One Thousand 
Pounds.—A premium of 1000/. offered to the 
artist who shall produce the best oil-painting of 
the Baptism of Christ by immersion in the 
river Jordan, to illustrate the accounts of the 
Evangelists. The size of the work is not to be 
less than twelve feet by ten, nor greater than 
fifteen feet by twelve; and the two principal 
figures are to be at least as large as life. Two 
years is allowed for the completion and sending 
in of the pictures; and the announcement is 
signed, Thomas Bell, Don Alkali Works, South 
Shields ; Charles Hill Roe, Hermitage, Aston 
Road, Birmingham. 

Mount Vesuvius. — A letter from Dr. J. C. 
Cox, at Naples, to the Times, dated June 18th, 
says, that previous to the last eruption, on the 
Ist of January, 1839, the crater was completely 
filled up, and from the centre of it arose a small 
cone, just visible at Naples, above the rim of 
the crater, from which issued fire and vapour. 
The effect of the eruption was to change en- 
tirely this state of things—the contents of the 
crater were blown out, leaving a vast abyss of 
the depth of nearly 300 feet, of the form of an 
inverted cone, from a hole at the bottom of 
which issued perpetually fumes and vapour. 
This immense cavity has for the last six years 
been gradually filling up, and latterly very 
rapidly, from the constant discharge of scorie 
and lava, and it is now nearly full to the brim, 
while from the centre rises a cone visible from 
Naples and about 30 feet high, which is sending 
forth abundant fumes and liquid lava, which 
may now be seen running down the outside of 
the mountain. [From this state of things an- 
other eruption is anticipated. ] 

Roman Antiquities at Islington —As we sur- 
mised when we wrote the notice of these pseudo- 
antiquities in our last No., we are informed 
that they are a mare’s nest. 

Fossil Remains in Brazil—Dr. Lund has dis- 
covered in Minas Geraes a number of skeletons 
and human bones, possessing generally the cha- 
racter of the existing natives ; but many of them, 
as is noticed in some Egyptian mummies, hav- 
ing the molar and incisive teeth exactly alike. 





From this discovery the Dr. contends for the 





earlier population of South America than any 
other quarter of the globe. Dr. L. has also 
found the bones of many new mammifels and 
the skeletons of horses, which animal was ex- 
tinct when the Portuguese arrived in Brazil. 

The British and Foreign Institute held their 
last soirée on Monday, which was very fully 
attended, and included many eminent persons 
of both sexes, 

Holbein.—In the House of Commons last 
week, it appeared that the Holbein purchased 
for the National Gallery for six hundred gui- 
neas had been withdrawn from exhibition on 
account of its suspected originality. On the 
score of the old masters of every school, Italian, 
Dutch, Flemish, or German, who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? We believe there are 
thousands of pictures with false names attached 
to them, for every ten that are genuine, But 
still it seems 

The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat !! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Bray’s Novels and Romances, new edit.: Vol. 
III., The Protestant, fep. 8vo, 6s.—The Sharebroker’s 
Memorandum-Book, 12mo, 4s.—Narrative of the Ship- 
wreck of the Transport “ Premier,”’ with illustrations, 
w G. R. Dartnell, 4to, 10s.—Torrington Hall, by A. 

/allbridge, fep.,2s. 6d._Tom Cringle’s Log, by Michael 
Scott, new edit., fep., 4s. 6d. cloth.—_Memoirs of the 
Pretenders and their Adherents, by J. H. Jesse, 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s.—Xenophon’s A is, literally translated 
by T. W. Allpress, 12mo, 4s.—The Song of the Birds, 
or Analogies of Animal and Spirituai Life, by the Rev. 
W. E. Evans, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—Travels in North America, 
with Geological Observations, by C. Lyell, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 2ls.—The Sure Anchor, or Salvation inseparable 
from Regeneration, by G. A. Rogers, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Benevolence in Punishment or Transportation made 
Reformatory, post 8vo, 4s. 6d.—Passages from the Life 
of a Daughter at Home, fep., 3s. 6d.—The Punjaub, 
by Lieut.-Col. Steinbach, post 8vo, 5s.—On the Nature 
and Course of Storms, by Alexander Thom, 8vo, 12s. 
—Recollections of Four Years’ Service in the East, by 
J. M. Neill, 8vo, 14s.—Whitehall, or the Days of Charles 
the First, an Historical Romance, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ll. 11s. 6d.—Michelet’s History of France, Vol. [., 8vo 
(Whittaker’s Popular Library edition), 10s. 6d.—Ed- 
wards on the Freedom of the Will, new edit., fep., 3s. 
—Treatise on Diseases of the Uterus, by J. H. Ben- 
nett, post 8vo, 6s.—Inquiry into the Properties of the 
Aconitine Napellus, by A. Fleming, 8vo, 5s.—Morning 
Exercises at Cripplegate, by Nicholls, Vol. VI., with 
Index, 8vo, 14s.—Arcana Entomologica, by J. O. West- 
wood, Vol. II., royal 8vo, 2, 2s.—The Descriptive 
Testament, with Notes, by I. Cobbin, 12mo, 5s.— 
C. Hodgson’s Account of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 2d 
edit., royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Practical Religion Exempli- 
fied by Letters of the late Rev. R. Anderson, fep., 6s. 
—The Astrologer’s Daughter, a Novel, by Rose E, 
Hendricks, 3 vols. post 8vo, 17. 11s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue death of Sir W. Follett appears to have excited 
a very general and vivid emotion; and indeed, the 
premature cutting off of so highly gifted an individual, 
with the most dazzling fortune at his beck to which 
ambition could aspire, is but too well calculated to 
teach a sad lesson to humanity. We have inserted 
the first tears of the Muse which reached us on the 
theme, and must resist further claims, though some 
very touching productions are now before us. Lines 
headed, “‘ Gloria Romane, Quintiliane, toga,” by Mr. 
George Raymond, so well known to our popular lite- 
rature, would deserve exception, were they not in 
print, and our rule inflexible. 

No. I. of Memoirs of an Umbrella, by Mr. George 
Rodwell, has reached us too late for particular notice 
in this Gazette ; but we may say, that with its illustra- 
tions by Phiz, it seems to promise fair as an amusing 
contribution to pop lar serial publication. 

Selizer Water.—We had intended this week to no- 
tice a pamphlet relating to this most refreshing of 
summer beverages, and its pure importation perfectly 
8 ; but time flies, like the cork, and we can only, 
for the nonce, refer to the advertisement in another 


page. 

p great influx of new publications on interesting 
subjects has come to hand too late for review in this 
Gazette, already preoccupied with other works, as 
well as with the continuation of the Cambridge meet- 
ing, and various subjects of literature and fine arts. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEA TRE 


This Evening, Sarurpay, ~~ 5, ay BA ——- Mer- 
= aie a « i "Giw ramento.”” Eloisa, Made. Grisi; “Bianca, 
Brambilla; Manfredo, Sig, Fornasari ; ro Viscardo, Sig. 


Moriani. 

Between the acts, a Divertissement, in which Madlle. Taglioni, 
supported | by Made. Petit Stephan, will dance the admired “* La Ty- 
rotienne.” 

To conclude with the highly successful ballet, by M. Perrot, enti- 
tled “La Esmeralda.” The Music com; by ale. Pet La Es- 
meralda, Madlle. Carlotta Grisi; Fleur de Lys, M Petit opie 
Madame Aloise Gondelaurier (mother of Fleur de. Lys), Made. 
Copere ; poe de prerte ime M. St. Leon; ne ee Frollo, M. 
Gosselin; Pierre Gri (the 
Sonneur Notre Dame), 

ruand, vi a Grahn, sup- 
ported by Madiles, Moncelet and rovdion nd, will a r in the ad- 
mired Pas from -Foline; and Madile. Cerito am and M. St. Leon will 
appear in the admired Pas de Quatre from Le Lac des Fees, support 
by Madlles, Ferdinand and Demelisse. 

Applications for boxes, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the 

x-office, Opera Colonnade, — Doors at seven, and the Opera 
will commence at half-past seven o’cloc! 


“DiMattas a, Copin Trouillefou, M . Gouriet ; 
the th Madlle. 





For the Benefit of Sig. Puxzi. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Sig. Puzzr respectfully informs the nobility, subscribers to 
the Opera, his friends, and the ere that his BENEFIT will take 
place on Tarrspay next, July 10, on which occasion will be pre- 
sented (for the first time this season) Donizetti’s celebrated a, 
“ Anna Bolena.” Henry VIII. (King of England), Sig. L: 

Percy, Sig. Moriani; Smeaton (page and minstrel to the Quesh}, 
in that part); Anna Bolena, 
. Rosetti. 





After which, selections {oom in one er from Rossini's 
grand opera, “ Pietro l’Eremita” (Mose in Egitto), w a the following 
ie. cast: Agia, Made. Cantliont ; Fatima, Rossi Caccia ; 
ino, Sig. Barroilhet ; Pietro l'E ag Sig. Fornasatl; Lusig- 
nano, Sig, Corelli; and Orosmano, Sig, Mari 
In_ order ta give the fullest effect to he celebrated preghiera, 
“ Dal tuo stellato soglio,” all the eminent artistes of the establish. 
ment have kindly consented to lend their aid, and to join the chorus 
on this only. 
The entertainments in the Ballet de, it will include the com- 
bined talents of see C, Grisi, Madlle, ig ile Grebe, and Madlle. 
. Gosselin, and M. St. Leon. ition to 


Cerito; M. Perrot, M 
petageae Signor Puzzi has the honour to iaceaane that he has effected 
Srreneneaent by which he has secured the assistance of Madlle. 
Taglio 
Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made to Signor 
Puzzi, 38 Jermyn Street, St. James's; and at the Box-office, Opera 
Colonnade.—Doors open at seven, and the ¢ Opera to commence at 
half-past seven. 


REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME.- 
TRICAL lg eaeircbse yl —FE. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
33 Cockspur Street, has the high a ished honour of stating, 
that his Imperial Majesty the eagerer of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer on him “ the appointment and title of Chrono- 
meter-Maker to his Imperial ore mage as a reward for the un — 
1 hi 4 rial, lest) the E mB pay ~ hy a 
Jn 1813, is Imperial M e Em r was p Vip 
t eof Dent's Ch with a Gold Medal of the 
highest Order of alerts 


Desnrt’s Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks, 


EEN FUN, the celebrated CHINESE 
COSMETIQUE. *patronised by. Her aged and the Royal 
Family.—The great value of this is, that the i 
Leing ‘solely herbaceous, ‘the oar delicate complexion, oe apply it 
without injury, while rough, red, and moist skins speed! pretence 
pees ey results. An er most important feature ily that of 
yoning, without detriment to the sanatory condition of the user, 
the truly unpleasant sensation , Moompany ing too Serves 4s. perspira- 
Travellers and residents in warm mates, subject to th 
enervating influence of tropical heat, will, when the 
moist and heated, experience inconceivable comfort by resorting to this 
Cosmetique, as it wi both allay and avert discolouration and coarse- 
ness. The sole proprietors are FABIAN and ae Lange Watson, Fabian, 
and Co.), 24 Mark a London, without use signature on the 
labels none are genuine.—To had wholesale of them, and retail 
of all respectable chemists and perfumers in town and country. 


In boxes, price 3s, 6d. and 7s, 6d. each. Country agents 
* appointed. 




















R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’ 'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


F AP, so lon, tains its supe- 
pcrnisn as a epee mild pom ney be » highly ouuesey to the skin, 
P ing an aromatic ating | tine + each Packet is labelled 
with Per ‘ins's steel plate of Windsor Cas' 
A variety of high! pleas Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corne 
Hawnperr's Parsgavative Stdeaiguaiiens an effectual preparation 
for beautifying kee: Rites and preserving them in a sound 
health: the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, oa the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colow 
Heworte’s peel is he most b i 
for he beauty and luuaviense at the | Mae, 
having also a delightful aco 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Heypair’s Corp Caza or Rosxs, prepared in great pertection 
ImprovunScovurive Drops, for removing ¥ spots from 8i Silks. 
= Senet 9 .8 MaRkix INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

s.a bottle. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 
ALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving periney 
this long- Ot, Establishment, sree & the public that thi 
so mages i Sas recommended by the Faculty, ig sold to the ey 
can only be procured at the Brewery, i 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 
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O VISITORS to the CONTINENT. — 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and A, 
to the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, deg to — — No tity 
gts that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of 
Fine Arts, » &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing 
through the Custom- House, ge ; and that they undertake the Ship- 
ment of Effects to ail parts of the world. 


Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, ma: 
be had on application at their Office as above. ; _ 


HE LICENSED. VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL PIRE aud LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge—444 West Strand; 
25 Thistle Street, Edinburgh; 
Wason Buildings, and Mathew Street, Liverpool; and 
Great Bridg Street, h 3 
* (Emp d by Act of Parli ) 
actos of Lite and 











The Company transact business in eyery d 
Fire Assurance, in Annuities, Reversions, and 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Actuary--J. T. Clement, Esq. 

At the last Quinquennial ery. there — added a bonus to the 
Life Policies equal to 25 per cent on the sum: id ; and 
five per cent to the Shares, in addition to he. payment of the annual 
interest, 

For the convenience of parties wishing to assure for a specific sum, 
without a prospective bonus, a new table at lower rates has been cal- 

culated ; on which, as well as on the participating scale, one-half the 
premium bee remain on interest at five per cent for five years, = 
enablin, to insure his life for 1 . on the immediate 
ment of the premium for 500/. only. 

The following are the annual the of 1007. 
for the whole life, one half of ob cha may comela for five years by 
merely paying the interest nye AY five per cent; and should the 
policy become a claim in the inter! the amount due will then be 
deducted :— 


Age 20 without profits £1 13 0 with profits £1 1 
30 . . . 119 8 ° e 


8 0 

7 5 8 

cae 2H 38 . e 13 

—. »s = « 4 3 . . 4 96 
For short periods the premiums are considerably lower, and for any 
or contingencies not usually advertised information may be ob- 

tained on application to the Actuary or Secretary. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Company insure Houses, Furniture, Stock in — Farming 
Stock, and cane description of Personal Property, against loss or da- 
mage by fi 

The sell beg to remind their friends whose pzemiums become 
due at bsiggepaer ry that no extra charge is mace at this office for the 
tran: of policies, and that they will be rated on terms peculiarly 
pak to parties insuring. 

Insurances may be effected for any period o! of time; if for seven 
years, the premium and duty will only be charged for six. 


JOHN BIGG, Secretary, 





June 1845, 


a bonus of, 


ELTERS mS SR, 
(In England called Seltzer Water.) 
DECLARATION OF THE NASSAU GOVERNMENT. 


The Generat Direction of the Domains of His Highness 
the Duke of Nassau 


Dectrare, by these presents, that being desirous to — and 
put a stop to the respect to 
the Waters of Selters (in England called Seltzer Water) in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, its Colonies and Dependencies, which 
have been made known to them on indisputable evidence, and 
wishing by every means in their power to secure for the future to 
the consumers of the Waters of Selters (Seltzer Water) in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, its Colonies and Dependencies, the 
enjoyment of the genuine Water of thxt Spring, as also of the 
Springs of Fachingen, Schwalbach, and Weilbach, likewise the 

roperty of His Highness the Duke of Nassau, they have resolved, 

rom the Ist of January 1845, to use the Metallic Capsules of 
Mr. John Thomas Betts, of London, known under the name of 
* Berrs’s Pavent Meraccie Cavsvuce,” as a top covering for 
all the Bottles, both large and small, filled with the said Mineral 
Waters for Mr. John Thomas Betts, and intended for the Kingdom 
of [Geen Britain, its Colonies and Dependencies. 

On these Capsules are to be impressed the Arms of Nass sau, 
and under the arms the name of the Water contained in the Bottle, 
with the words ** Berrs, Importer,” and ‘¢ Barrs’s Parunr” 
around, 

‘The above-named Bottles, capsuled in such a manner, will like- 
wise bear, as heretofore, the usual marks, cousisting of # Shield 
impressed on the Bottle, containing the Nassau, or a 
Crown, under which are the initials H. N., and around the name 
of the Mineral Water contained in the Botte, and also the usual 
burnt mark on the lower end of the cor 

‘The General Direction of the cae ‘further DEeLARE by these 
presents, that they have granted to the said John Thomas Betts, 
Patentce of the above- -described Capsules, and to no one else in 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, its Colonies and Dependencies, the 
exclusive right to purchase and export, direct from the Springs, 
the Waters of Selters, Schwalbach, Fachingen, and Weilbach 

ey DECLARE further, that the "Bottles, after being filled with 
the respective Mineral Waters, are to be immediately, and in the 
presence of their officers, closed with the above-named Capsules, 
which bear the impression of the drawing beneath. 





This present Declaration is granted to Mr. John Thomas Betts, 
Sh authority to publish the same 
ven at Wiesbaden this 18th day of December, 1844. 


The President of — 





praasanren LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


7 Waterloo Place, London. 


Directors. 
Sir John pe. Bart., F.R.S. nigh Hon. Sir T.F, Fremantle, 
art., M.P. 


rd - Dou las, F.R.S, 
Right ins, ‘Sie Edward Hyde Henry Harvey, a -» F.R.S. 
ames Murray, E - 

8 


East, Bart., F.R.S. 
Charles Elliott, Esq. +) F.R.S. Sypae Skinner, 1; 
P. Maxwell Stewart, 8q-, M.P. 


Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
in — Sir William Young, Bart. 


Auditors—Capt, C. J. Bosanquet, R.N.; J. Buller East, Eaq., M.P. ; 
John Young, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the 10th of April last, when a highly satisfac- 
tory REPORT was laid before the Proprietors and Policy Holders, 

tesl unanimously adopted. 

The Public will see the advantage of selecti 
matter as Life A 

continued prosperity, 
greatest inducement 
Security of a numerous bad wealthy proprietary, 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 


The following Table shews the additions made to Policies for 
£5000, which had been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 3lst 
December 1838:— 


, in so important a 

a ce, which, from its 
and _ large additions to Paitials 6 otters the 
ta Assurers, with the 











| Additions made to) 

the Sum Assured 

in the Fourteen 
Years. 


Total Sums now 


Premiums paid in 
— in case of 


the Fourteen 
ears. 





£1192 18 
1350 8 
1525 8 
1682 18 
1869 11 
277 

2727 1 

3173 6 





OO te Oe 
a) a 
NOM OAw@ess 


7Z 
7 
1 
8 
6 
5 
1 
9 
7 


6129 15 








te Seon peucral of |BARON DE BOCK HERMSDORYF. 


assau, 
Henry Henpet, Secretary. 


Shed Paap will observe, by the al above Declaration, that these 
Wat P and h closed by the Parent Mgrat- 

ase G basenaaes ‘may now be obtained in the same state of fresli- 

ness and perfection, irrespective of time or temperature, as at the 

first noment when taken from the Springs, without the possibility 
of fraudulent substitution. 

These Waters are imported in Hampers containing Four Dozen 
large or Five Dozen small Bottles, at the rate of 10s. per Dozen, 
and 2s. the Hamper for the former, and 7s. per Dozen, and ls. fd. 
the Hamper for the latter—Bottles and Hampers not returnable. 
And as the sale must inevitably extend to many thousand persons, 
Casu PAYMENTS WILL BE INDISPENSABLE ; on the rereipt of 
which, Hampers will be delivered at the Railway Receiving Houses, 
and to any part of the Metropolis, exclusive of the Railway Sta- 
tions, where carts are liable to detention. 

Mr. Betts respectfully intorms the Public that the first Impor- 
tation having arrived, Orders will be received, addressed No. 1 
Wharf Road, Cit Road; and to prevent disappointme nt, he begs 
further to state that suey will be executed consecutively with refe- 
sonee to priority of 

pecial Agents, fan “whom the smallest quantity may be ob- 
sala. are in course of appointment in Town and Country. And 
applications for Agencies from respectable persons, whcre ap- 
pointments are not already made, may obtain particulars by ad- 
dressing Letters (paid) to No, 1 Wharf Road, City Road, London. 

N.B. Dealers in other Mineral and Effervescent Waters will be 
inelligible. 








LITERATURE AND ART, 
ONES’S Picture of The BATTLE of 


WATERLOO, and TURNER'S Picture of The OLD TEMF- 
RAIRE, now engraving for FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of 
BRITISH ART, will be on View during this and the ensuing Week 
at the Publisher's, 5 Bayronteat. Tickets to view may be obtained 
of the principal Printsellers, and from all Subscribers to the Work. 

FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of MO- 
DERN BRITISH ART, Part IV., was published on the lst of July, 
price—Prints, 1/. 5s.; India eae 2l. 128, Gd. 


Part V. of The TABLEAUX. 


Published by J. Hogarth, 5 Haymarket. 





A Boneh of Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent of the estimated Profits, 
is added Policies entitled, every seventh year; or an equivalent 
reduction ph in future Premiums, 

The Third Septennial Division of Profits will he declared to the 
Slst December, 1845. Persons assuring previor. .o that date will 
have their prop of profit approp 

Parties travelling in Europe by sea or land, in time of peace, are 
any extra premium. 

Applications for Agencies, in places where none are established 
to be addressed to the ; r 


NICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary and Actuary. 








Now ready for delivery. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of ETHIOPIA. 
By Sir WILLIAM C. HARRIS, 

A Series of Lith hic Tl i from Drawings made by 

Sir Wa. Hawars when on an Embassy to the Court of Shoa. 
Twenty-Seven Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress and Portrait 

of the Author. 
Price: Plain, 2/. 28,; Coloured and Mounted, 61. 6s, 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 
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RIFISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS, and those of the late Sir A. W. Cau COTT, 
R.A,, and other dec: tensed British Artists, is open daily from Ten 
in the Morning till Six in the Evening, 
Admission, ls,; Catal ole 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Bape —The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
is now OPEN. 
Admission (from Eight o’Clock till lings” One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilli 


HENRY nowano, R.A., Sec. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS,—The Eleventh Annual Exhibition is 
NOW OPEN at their Gallery, Firry-runvz Pare Mary. 


JAMES FAHEY, Seeretary. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
thee FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHI- 


BITION, NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 PALL MALL 
EAST, each day, from Nine till Dusk, will CLOSE Saturday next. 


Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 





ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
HE EXHIBITION in WESTMINSTER 


HALL is NOW OPEN, 


Admission (from Nine o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, Sixpence, 


C. L, EASTLAKE, Seerctary, 


OLLEGE for CIVIL ENGINEERS, and 
ERAL PRACTICAL, gat SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, 
patna rect ates Established in 1840. 
President, His Grave a Duke of Bucctxvan, K.G. 

The Education given in this atone is a pecntarts suited to the 
exigencies of the present day, and is most ben: a only to those 
studying ee both Civil and a a profession, but 
to all ay engaged in the practical toelieation’ of Seientific 
Principles. 


Prospectuses of the Institution — be obtained at the residence of 
the German Professor, No. 3 Berkeley & 3 at the following 
Booksellers: Mr. Dalton, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross; Mr. Par- 
ker, West Strand; Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill ; and on 
application to the Principal, at the College at Putney. 


June 1845, M. COWIE, M.A., Principal. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
In a few days, 
ING RENE’S DAUGHTER: 
A Drama, 
Translated from the Danish of HENRIK HERTZ, 
By JANE FRANCES CHAPMAN. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 








To be completed in Sixteen Weekly Numb 


each, and » Monthly Parts — Ilustrated by Nag ee by 
LaNDELL 


EMOIRS of an UMBRELLA! 
SATURDAY NEXT. 

No. If, will contain a full explanation of the cause of Mr. Stut- 
ters’ agony and fear; and will let the reader know much that he 
yi rad anew er oe hd read it. yhe Shabby and the Finished 

entleman make their first appearance u an @: the latte 
feels, for once in his life, quite certain ghet he vhseoe noss! ? P 

THE SECRET!!! 
Published by E. Mackenzie, 11) Fleet Street ; and sold by all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





The Author of “ Whitefriars’” New Work is now ready 
atall ’ aaa 


W HITEHALL.,- a: Historical Romance 


of the Days of Charles the First. 
By the Author of ** Whitefriars,” 
London; John Mortimer, Adelaide Street, 





Under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
Price 6s., 8vo, cloth, 
H E D oO G. 
By WILLIAM YOUATT, 
With numerous Illustrations, drawn by Harvey, 
Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street, 


Also, price 10s., 8vo, cloth, a new and enlarged edition of 
THE HORSE. By the same Author. 
With Illustrations, drawn by Harvey, 

Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


WOW EDITED 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


\With the JULY NUMBER is presented a 
GRATUITOUS SUPPLEMENT, 
Containing Twenty-one CuarrTers of 
MR. AINSWORTH’S REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 
EMBELLISHED BY FOURTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL BY PHIZ. 
COLBURN, Publisher, Great Marlborough Street. 





In Wrapper, folio size, India Proofs, 15s. ; Prints, 10s. 6d. 
OUR VIEWS of CAPE TOWN, CAPE 
of GOOD HOPE, 
Drawn from Nature by T. W. BOWLER; and 
Lithographed by DAY and HAGHE. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 5s. 
| INDAH; or, the Festival. A Metrical 
Romance of Ancient Scinde; with Minor Pogms. 
Dedicated, by very gracious gormaletions to Her Majesty Adelaide, the 
Queen Dowager. 
By the Author of the « White Rose Wreath,” “ The Beacon 
Mound,” &c. &c. 
“ A sweet and aun female poet,”—Literary Gazette. 
London: Smith, — and Co., 65 Cornhill, 


Price Sixpence, 


SHORT ESSAY on SELTERS 


WATER (in England called Seltzer Water); containing 
Extracts from the most brated Writers on the Curative Proper- 
ties of the Natural Spring. 


Published by Hippolyte Bailiére, 219 Regent Street. 





Considerably enlarged, price 8s. 6d. 


HE SCOTTISH TOURIST: 
A Guide to the Picturesque Scenery and Antiquities of 
Scotland, 
Ninth ~ pe — rsed with Notes on the eave weeny: 
and Natural e various districts; and illustrat 
Ninety Views, a itravelling Maps, and engraved Routes. 
London: 8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
W. Curry, jun, and Co,, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 





In post 8vo, price 8s. Gd. 


HISTORY of the MARTIN MARPRE- 
(LATE CONTROVERSY, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM MASKELL, M.A. 


William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly, 





In post 8yo, price 9s. cloth, gilt, 


HE NOTE. BOOK ofa NATURALIST. 


. P, THOMPSON, 
London: an Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





In post Syo, cloth, with Map, price 5s. 


H E r..o 1A U B. 
By Lieut.-Colonel STEINBACH, 
Late of the Lahore Service. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co,, 65 Cornhill. 


In 8va, price Is. 


HE NATIONAL GALLERY: a Letter to 
sir Robert Peel on the Unfitness of the Present Building 
for its Purpose. 
By C. L. EASTLAKE, R.A., Keeper of the National Gallery. 


soe Murray, ss ssciieath Street. 


The French Lang: uage. 
Price 25. 6d.; free by post, 3a. 


HE NEW BRITISH FRENCH 

GENDER GUIDE; being an easy Method of acquiring a 

correct Knowledge of the Gender of French Nouns, divested of 
the usual embarrassing rules prepared for that purpose. 


London: published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


Since publication the compiler has received the following 
note :— 

From Professor Bentixcuamp, author of the ‘‘ German Conversational 

itudent ” it’ to His Royal Highness 

elses Albert); “ The National French Grammar ;” “ The French 

Student ;” “ The Gender of French Nouns ;” “ A Translation of 

Oliendorf’s German Grammar,” &c. &c. &c. 

“ Professor Bearincuame has been favoured with a copy of the 
above work, ‘ The New British French Gender Guide,’ and he con- 
siders it to be a most judicious and a most excellent help to the 
speedy acquirement of this great stumbling-block, the gender of 
French nouns.’ 


Sins HENRY HALFORD.—Price 6d. each, 


ee 7d. or Seven Postage-Stamps; Hints on Consumption 
and its Laid Hints on Gout and its Cure; Hints on Rheumatism 
and its Cure; Hints on Indigestion and the Means of Avoiding it, 
with Remarks on Diet and Digestion, By the late Sir Huyry HaL- 
vorD, Bart. Collated by a Professional Co! 
London: Henry Richards, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, 


~ KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
HE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF BRITISH WORTHIES. Vol. I. 


Containing Portraits and Lives of Henry II., Roger mecon, 
Edward ILI., Wiclif, Chaucer, William of W ykeham, 


London: Charles Knight and Co., #2 Ludgate Street. 











Now ready, Part I., post 8vo, of 120 ‘Pages, to be continued 
Monthly, price 2s, 
Oe MOS: a Survey of the General Physical 
History of the Universe. 
By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Now ready, Part III. and last, containing 68 Plates, and 28 _ pets 
of Letterpress ; 8vo, 2/. 7s.; and 4to, India Proofs, 3/. 17s. 6 
ODONTOGRAPHY. By Prof. R, tall 
Complete Set, 8vo, 5/. 10s, ; 4to, Proofs on India Paper, 9/. 10s. 
London: H. Bailli¢re, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 





In demy 8vo, price 9s. Gd. sewed, 
HE IDEAL of the ENGLISH CHURCH: 
A aketch, 
By the Rey. R. MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
Author of “ Luther,” “ The Gospel before the Age,” &c, &c. 
London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





Price 2s, 6d., No, V1. of 
HE ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


paicet under the direction of the Omen epee gel of 
Britis jor 
a. of = pang inte the Arts ond tiguaments of the Early 
and Middle Ages. 





No, VII. will be published in September, 
8vo, with 52 Illustrations, 10s. Gd. 


The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
CANTERBURY CATERDRAL, By the Rev. R. Witsis, M.A, 
F.R.8., &c., Jacksonian Professor in the University ot Cambridge. 

Brtract from the Pete The Translation of Gervase, which it 
is the principal! object ot the following nthe to marae was read 
by me, with a few necessary omissions, Hat t ee te 
Architectural section of the British 
the 11th of 8e ber 1844. .... The wor may therefore be 

considered as forming part of the T: of the 
although it “ts aay & too bulky and sags pm for insertion in 
the Journal, which is the recognised organ of that body. 

The Second Congress of this seneglation wilt be held at 

Winchester during the week 1g Sep 8. 


London: Lon; and Co.; W. Pickeri G. Bell, 
Oxford: Parker, Cambridge: Deightons, 

















Just published, in 8vo, cloth, coloured Plate, 4s, 


O N CATARACT, and its appropriate 

os by the Operation adapted for each peculiar Case. 
y CHARLES GARDINER GUTHRIE, 

Assistant- mm. 4. to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 

London: W.R, Sams, Royal Library, St. James's Street ; John 

Churchill, Princes’ Street, Soho; and J. Mitchell, Old Bond Street, 





Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 


OM CRINGLE’S LOG, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH. Price 
2s. 6d. 


The SUBALTERN. Price 2s. 6d. 
LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE, Price 2s. 6d. 


The TRIALS of MARGARET LYNDSAY. 


Price 2s. 6d, 
On Ist of August, 
VALERIUS. A Roman Story. Price 2s. 6d, 


The above may be had yey! bound in cloth at Sixpence, or ele- 
gantly gilt at One Shilling, per volume extr: 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, OR 
NEARLY READY. 


GERVIA. the YOUNGEST MEMBER of 

the EUROPEAN FAMILY; or, a Residence in 

Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and 

Woodlands of the Interior, during the Years 1843 

and 1844. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD Parton, Esq., 

Author of “‘ The Modern Syrians.” Post 8vo, with 
Portrait and Plate, 12s. 


Priests, Women, and Families. 
By J. Micnever. Translated from the French 
(third edition), with the Author’s permission, by 
C. Cocks, Bachelier-és-Lettres, and Professor 
(brévete) of the Living Languages in the Royal 
Colleges of France. Post 8vo, 9s. 


Letters from the Mountains; be- 
ing the Correspondence with her Friends, between 
the Years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs. Grant, of Lag- 
gan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Ad- 
ditions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 21s. 


Memoir and Correspondence of 
the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of “ Let- 
ters from the Mountains,” &c. Edited by her Son, 
J.P. Grant, Esq. 2d Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
with Portrait, 31s. 6d. (Ready. 


Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil. 
By N. P. Wrxu1s, Esq., Author of “ Pencillings 
by the Way,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Just ready. 


6. The Edinburgh Review, No. 
CLXV. 8&vo, 6s. [On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
II. The Hon. Mrs. Norton’s Child of the Islands, 
IlI. Luther’s Correspondence and Character. 
IV. The Bokhara Victims. 
V. Life, Genius, and Dramas of Moliére. 
VI. Macgregor’s Commercial Statistics. 
VII. Lord Robertson’s Poems. 
VIII. The Oregon Question. 


7. The Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 
By Captain Mannyar, C.B., Author of “ Peter 
Simple,” ‘‘ Masterman Ready, or the Wreck of 
the acific,” ‘¢ The Settlers in Canada,” &c. 

2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. 


8. A Memoir of the Negotiations 
for the Peace of the Dardanelles in 1808-9: with 
Despatches and Official Documents. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Ropert Apair, G.C.B. Being a Sequel 
to the Memoir of his Mission to Vienna in 1806. 

2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The Third Edition of a Diary, 


purporting to be by the Lady Willoughby, of the 
Reign of Charles 1.; embracing some Passages of 
her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648, Printed 
and bound in the style of the period to which The 
Diary refers. Fep. 4to, 8s. boards; or bound in 
morocco, 18s. 


The Protestant: a Tale of the 


Reign of Queen Mary. By Mrs. Bray. A New 
Edition, revised and corrected; complete in one 
volume. Forming Vol. III. of the Collective Edi- 
tion of Mrs. Bray’s Novels and Romances. Fcp. 
8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette-title, 6s. 


German University Education ; 
or, the Professors and Students of Germany. By 
Wa ter C. Perry, Phil. D. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Now ready, New Edition, 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Intended as a Birthday-Present or Gift-Book for all 
Seasons. Illuminated in Gold and Colours by Owen 
Jones. Fep. 4to, in a richly-brocaded silk cover manu- 
factured for the purpose, 21s,; or bound appropriately 
in morocco, by Haypay, 25s. 


London: Longman, Browy, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





New Burlington Street, July 5, 1845, 


MR. BENTLEY 
Will publish during the present Month 
the folowing NEW WORKS :— 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George the Third. 


Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MAR- 
CHANT, Bart. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The Prince of Orange. 


An Historical Romance. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 


The Diary of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 
Knt., during the Reigns of King James I. and King 
Charies I. Now first published from the Original 
MSS. Edited, with Notes, by JAMES ORCHARD 
HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 


New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore.” 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Life in Denmark; O.'T. and only a 
Fiddler. 


From the Danish. By MARY HOWITT. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


Sketches on the Shores of the Caspian. 
By W. R. HOLMES, Esq. 


NEW WORKS now ready :— 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, 


Memoirs of the Pretenders and their 
Adherents. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Au- 
thor of “‘ Memoirs ofthe Court of England,” “ George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” &c. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION OF THE 


Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield. 


Including numerous Letters and several Political 
Characters, now first published from the Original 
MSS. Printed uniformly with Mr. BentTLEy’s Col- 
lective Edition of ‘‘ Horace Walpole’s Letters.” 
Edited, with Illustrative Notes, by Lord MAHON, 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait of Gen. Nott, from the Ori- 
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Recollections of Four Years’ Service 
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Punjaub. With a Narrative of its Participation in 
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